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» OVER $300, 


By Members of the 


HISTORY CLUB. 


When the History Club was organized 
it undertook to distribute The Historical 
Library a¢a price and upon so small Little- 
at-a-Time Payments that all interested 
in history might feel able to join the Club. 

In writing of the Club, Wm. T. Harris, 
LL. D., U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
expressed his views as follows: 

“I write in the name of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to state that | appreciate highly the pur- 
pose of the McClure’s Magazine History Club 
which is to extend the study of history among 
the people. 

**l wish the Club all success in extending the 
sale of such a valuable work on this subject.”’ 

His wish has been gratified. The Club 
has thousands of members and the aggre- 
gate saving to them has reached the enor- 
mous sum of over $300,000, and it is to be 
regretted that the number of readers who 
can now be admitted to membership is quite 


limited. 


Some Facts Regarding the Work 


1. The Historical Library enables one 
to thoroughly understand the History of 
the entire world from the beginning to the 
present day. 

2. The beautiful illustrations depict 
the events of the world and the men who 
have created the turning points in History 
during the past sixty centuries. 

3. One can here follow closely Julius 
Caesar through 
watch with interest the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire, dwell a while in the com- 
travel side by 


his remarkable career, 


pany of the great Nelson, 
side with Napoleon through his victories 
and defeats, of Bis- 
marck’s strong policy for Germany, or fol- 


realize the influence 


low the brave deeds of our own country’s 


heroes. 


000 SAVED ; 


4. It provides the way to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the makers of 
History from the world’s earliest records 
the hero of Manila; Hobson, 
Merrimac, and all others 


to Dewey, 
the hero of the 
who won distinction in the late war. 

5. ‘The work enables the casual reader 
or the careful student to obtain within a 
reasonable number of volumes a complete 
and authentic exposition of the entire 
world’s history. 

6. No other history ever published con- 
tained so complete a set of historical maps; 
they have been prepared expressly for the 
Library, are truly historical, not merely 
such as can be seen in the modern atlases. 


7- The table of contents and the general 
index offer a minute and exhaustive system 
place 


of reference to every topic, 


and event treated, or even mentioned in 
the Library. 


person, 


8. - With the aid of this magnificent Lib- 
rary one may in season's reading, or by 
dipping into the Library for an hour orso 
every now and then, acquirea wider and 
firmer grasp upon the history of the world 
and the men who have made it, than can be 
obtained by grubbing about for a lifetime 
among the histories of single conntries. 


Advantages of the Club 


1. The complete work is delivered 
to readers of Living Age and left with 
them an entire week—affording an op- 

| portunity for thorough examination of 
the Library before deciding to join the 
| Club. 

2. You obtain the work at a fraction 
of the regular price. 

3. If you wish, you pay for ita little 
at a time. 

NOTE.— The number of members to be admitted 
is quite limited, as nearly all of the edition 
secured for distribution has been allotted, 


You should investigate the present opportu- 
nity at once. 


MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB 


1 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Every one knows that America is 
the land of bold experiments, of rapid 
developments, of sudden adaptation of 
means to ends. Fewer people are 
aware how these qualities mark the 


recent astonishing growth of the 
higher education in the central and 


eastern states. Mark Tapley’s sar- 
eastic observation, “The soil being 


very fruitful, public institutions grow 
spontaneous,” is really scarcely an ex- 
aggeration. It may therefore’ be 
worth while to record a few of the im- 
pressions which I received from a 
brief visit to a number of American 
universities in April and May last. 
Spoiled children of fate, the Ameri- 
cans are little accustomed to feeling 
impulses which they are unable to 
indulge. And so the desire of uni- 
versity education, which is widely 
spread, and which dominates both 
sexes, has given rise to a marvellous 
abundance of colleges. The degree- 
giving bodies in the United States 
may be numbered by hundreds. 
Many of the new universities have 
arisen from the gifts and bequests of 
wealthy benefactors, a class abound- 
ing in America. Some were instituted 
by the legislatures of the various 
states. It is a doubtful point whether 
the conditions imposed by the benefac- 
tor, or those created by the not always 
enlightened members of the legisla- 
tures, are the least onerous. In both 
ways the natural tendencies of the 
colleges have been to some degree 


Co-education of men and 


has in 


curbed. 
women, for example, some 
cases been forced on the teachers of 
universities by the external pressure 
of those who have had no experience 
in higher education. Of course, many 
of the new institutions are at a low 
But everywhere the standard 


The University of 


level. 
is rapidly rising. 
Chicago, which has arisen since the 
World's held in that city, 
has drawn together a very able teach- 
ing staff and thousands of students, 
and already possesses a series of great 
buildings which form a very stately 
whole. Other northern universities, 
such as that of Wisconsin and that of 
Evanston, have increased tenfold in a 
generation. But the older universities 
of the east, Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton, still attract the ablest and 
most ambitious men; and in these 
the tendency is rather to raise the 
level of study than merely to increase 
the number of students. 

Within the last twenty years the 
gradual spread of what is known in 
America as graduate study, has com- 
pletely changed the character of the 
universities. The older American col- 
leges imported from England the no- 
tion of a course of undergraduate 
study in certain branches of knowl- 
edge, leading up to the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Until recently, the students 
who desired to go beyond the some- 
what narrow limit thus set, betook 
themselves to Germany. At Berlin or 


Fair was 
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Heidelberg or Leipzig they pursued 
their course, and returned to America 
with the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, and a certain contempt for all 
learning that was not German. With- 
in a few years, the number of Ameri- 
can students at Berlin has fallen to 
half what it was. The reason is that 
it is now possible to carry almost all 
studies much further without leaving 
America. This is largely the result of 
the influence of one university, that 
which is named after Johns Hopkins 
at Baltimore. The philosophical fac- 
ulty of this institution was organized 
in 1876; and from the first it has been 
ambitious to give the highest teaching 
in languages, history, and science, 
rather than to attract numbers. Ac- 
cording to the latest statement, there 
were at the university five hundred 
and twenty students, of whom only 
one hundred and forty-four were un- 
dergraduates, the rest mostly gradu- 
ates reading special subjects for their 
own progress, or for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

The organization of more advanced 
study was taken up by other universi- 
ties. Special libraries and apparatus 
of all kinds were procured, and the 
Seminar became a regular part of uni- 
versity organization. According to re- 
cent statements, there are at Yale 
1,783 undergraduates, and 729 gradu- 
ate and professional students; at Har- 
vard the number of graduate students 
in the facuity of arts and sciences 
alone is 287. And as the number of 
teachers at Harvard, 404, is consider- 
ably larger than the number at any 
English university, as well as more 
evenly distributed over various 
studies, graduate students in that uni- 
versity are not likely to suffer for 
want of special instruction. The new 
University of Chicago claims to have 
an even larger number of graduate 
students than Yale and Harvard, 
though probably the degree which 
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some of them have taken in the less 
developed colleges of the west is not 
of great value. 

The sudden rise of graduate study, 
taken up not merely by young lawyers 
or students of medicine or divinity, 
but also in the ordinary course of 
arts and sciences, shows the immense 
vitality of learning in America. It 
can be no common force which makes 
men in hundreds postpone by three 
years or so their entrance into active 
life, and devote themselves to careful 
investigation of some particular sub- 
ject in the field of science or history, 
or letters. The individual is driven 
to this course because he knows that 
unless he does some good advanced 
work he will have no chance of ap- 
pointment to any college post. And 
the attitude of the university world 
is determined by the conviction that 
unless a man has studied his subject 
seriously and become used to working 
at first hand, he is not really an edu- 
cated man, nor fitted to educate 
others. 

The graduate course naturally ends 
in the production of a dissertation in 
which some group of facts is thor- 
oughly investigated or some new his- 
torical or philosophical view set forth. 
There is nothing on which the author- 
ities of the Johns Hopkins University 
more pride themselves than on the dis- 
sertations which have been produced 
by the graduate students. They range 
over all fields, classical, oriental, phys- 
ical, biologic, and represent a vast 
amount of steady work. At Oxford and 
Cambridge the value of doctoral theses 
is curiously underrated. Many of 
them, both in Germany and America, 
are slight,and many are perverse. But 
it is most unfair to judge them merely 
in the light of additions to the sum of 
knowledge. Their great value is to 
those who produce them. Until a man 
«has grappled individually with some 
serious scientific or historic problem, 
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he can have no experience in the use 
of authorities, in the weighing of evi- 
dence, or in the methods of research. 
And such experience is the basis of 
higher education in the nineteenth 
century. Without it a man is quite in- 
eapable of judging of the tendencies 
of modern thought, or of appreciating 
the intellectual atmosphere which we 
have to breathe. 

Americans are quite ready to recog- 
nize that a course of education thus 
dominated by love of knowledge and 
the encouragement of research has its 
drawbacks. Students are seldom 
sufficiently trained in the use of their 
own language; their education is far 
more effective on the scientific than on 
the literary side. In some cases they 
acquire the vices of the specialist, and 
by confining themselves to too narrow 
a field become myopic as regards the 
great world. But a perfect system of 
education has yet to be discovered; 
and to Englishmen it should be inter- 
esting to study a kind of education of 
which the faults are diametrically op- 
posed to our own. 

It is natural that the great spread of 
higher education in America should 
have made the stay at German univer- 
sities less imperative and less usual. 
Nevertheless, the newness of every- 
thing in America,and the abnormality 
of social conditions there, has natu- 
rally caused every real student to 
look beyond his own country to the 
older civilization of Europe for many 
things. The ablest men still make 
some stay in Germany. France has 
of late made an effort to attract 
American students to Paris, by 
adapting the university curriculum to 
their needs. Both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have introduced into their 
scheme new degrees, those of Bache- 
lor of Letters and Bachelor of Science, 
to be conferred on graduates of for- 
eign universities who pursue some 
definite course of study in England. 
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This, however, is but a half measure, 
and is not likely to have much effect. 
The new degrees are not understood 
in America, where, as in Germany, 
higher study leads direct to the doc- 
torate. And besides, what American 
graduate students need is advanced 
lectures and the Seminar, where they 
ean rub shoulders with other students 
and be personally stimulated by the 
professor or teacher. It is not mere 
advice as to books and reading they 
want, but personal contact with the 
master. This they have at home, and 
in Germany. English professors are 
often either occupied with trying to 
lecture down to the undergraduate, or 
else engaged in their own work, and 
accustomed to regard teaching as an 
interruption. Unless we supplement 
the offer of degrees by the organiza- 
tion of more advanced study, the 
only men who are likely to come to us 
from America are those who come for 
social rather than educational pur- 
poses. 

At Boston, on the Queen’s birthday, 
I dined with a society consisting of 
Canadians working as instructors or 
as graduate students at Harvard. In 
number they were about forty, a very 
strong and promising set of men, who 
were all English subjects, yet who 
looked to Boston as the metropolis of 
education. When I expressed an 
earnest wish that hereafter Canadian 
graduates might sometimes complete 
their studies at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge rather than on New England 
soil, my words were cheered to the 
echo. To scarcely any of those young 
men, probably, had a graduate course 
in England suggested itself as a pos- 
sibility. Yet in these days, when Eng- 
land and her colonies are drawing 
nearer together, ought they net also to 
associate in university study? Is not 
the comparative isolation of Oxford 
and Cambridge a deplorable derelic- 
tion of the duty which the universities 
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owe to the empire? It is too much to 
expect that many young Australians 
and Canadians can come to us for the 
regular undergraduate course. But 
we might easily, if we chose, attract 
some of the most brilliant of colonial 
graduates for a briefer term of study. 
Undoubtedly, however, this cannot be 
done, save by some trouble and some 
changes. It is a mistake to suppose 
that graduate study can merely be 
fitted on to our existing scheme. 

The best hope of those who would 
fain see Oxford and Cambridge adopt 
imperial responsibilities, lies in the 
observation of history. Thirty years 
ago, university reformers like Mat- 
thew Arnold and Mark Pattison 
thought that the State would step in 
to control the higher education of 
England; that the universities had no 
power of expansion. But since those 
days we have learned another lesson. 
The two universities have worked out 
a vast scheme for the examination of 
schools; they have carried university 
extension into all the large towns of 
England; they have partially taken 
charge (too rashly, I fear) of the edu- 
cation of women. In quite recent 
days they have captured the profes- 
sion of the Civil Service of England 
and India. At present it remains to 
be seen whether they will proceed 
further with this expansion or 
whether they will prefer to become 
fashionable finishing schools for the 
well-to-do classes. In face of the 
new universities of the north and 
west, and the promised teaching uni- 
versity in London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge must either go forward or else 
fall behind. 

I found it to be in America the uni- 
versal opinion that if the English uni- 
versities organized graduate courses, 
and awarded the doctorate at the end 
of them, there would be a flow to Eng- 
land of young graduates from the 
United States and the English colo- 
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nies. The opportunity is unquestion- 
ably present; it is for us either to use 
or to neglect it. Of course the first duty 
of Oxford and Cambridge is to Eng- 
land; but only Little Englanders 
would underrate the advantages of a 
closer federation of English-speaking 
universities. At the present time, 
Harvard exercises great influence 
throughout the north and west of 
America by sheer intellectual force; 
it seems not impossible that Oxford 
and Cambridge might, if they chose, 
become the two bemispheres of the 
brain of the empire. 

While in this particular matter a 
visit to America suggests that changes 
are advisable in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, he would be an unworthy son 
of the English universities who did 
not recognize that in many things we 
are the better off. When highly edu- 
cated Americans visit Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, they generally urge us not to 
change, but to preserve our peculiar 
institutions. Our ancient buildings, 
our noble colleges, our close ties to 
the past, our liberty in the present, 
appear more admirable than ever 
when we come straight from a land of 
novelties and experiments. In many 
things we inherit good working com- 
promises which newly founded uni- 
versities could not accept, but which 
it would be very doubtful wisdom to 
give up. Especially this is true of the 
attitude of Oxford and Cambridge 
towards religion. The Bill for the 
Abolition of Tests removed all marked 
unfairness to those who were not 
members of the Establishment, but 
did not produce a theoretic equality 
among the adherents of the various 
sections of the Christian Church. And 
as the great majority of graduates 
who belong to any religious body are 
Episcopalians, a good working com- 
promise is secured. 

In America the religious conditions 
are quite different. For many years 




















the distinctive doctrines of particular 
religious bodies have been dying down 
into a general level of broad evangeli- 
eal Christianity. Hence, though most 
American universities have been 
founded in the interests of this or that 
religious body, it has been possible at 
nearly all to arrange religious ser- 
vices which are acceptable to the great 
mass of the students. Of the older 
foundations Yale is Congregational, 
Princeton is Presbyterian; of the 
newer, Chicago is Baptist, Evanston 
Wesleyan, and so forth. And in such 
cases some attendance at divine ser- 
vice is required of students. But the 
services are such as could scarcely 
raise scruples in any one professing 
Christianity. Anything like religious 
persecution is quite foreign to Ameri- 
ean ideas. So every one in the uni- 
versity, except the president, is usu- 
ally free to hold any religious views 
he pleases. Christian associations ex- 
ist at all universities; they are encour- 
aged by the authorities, and largely 
used by the students. 

Thus an undenominational Christi- 
anity furnishes in America a working 
religious compromise, just as the An- 
glican Church, with its traditional 
moderation, does among ourselves. 
The alternative is secularism, which 


has been adopted by some of the 
newer universities, but which does 
not suit the genius of the Anglo- 


Saxon race. A recrudescence of doc- 
trinal intolerance might force the sec- 
ularist solution on the universities of 
either England or America; but in 
America matters seem to be in a po- 
sition of fairly stable equilibrium. 
Another matter in which acquaint- 
ance with American universities leads 
only to a frank recognition of their 
necessary divergence from ours, is 
their government. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are, perhaps, the most complete 
democracies in existence. The Con- 
gregation at Oxford and the Senate? 
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at Cambridge, comprising all the resi- 
dent teachers, have a power which is 
almost unlimited in matters of finance, 
of organization and of ordinance. 
They can do almost anything except 
where restrained by the wills of the 
deceased benefactors. In American 
universities power is less 
vided. Some matters are decided at a 
general meeting of the faculty. In 
each university there is an external 
board of trustees 
which grave 
The head professor in each particular 
branch of his 
subordinates an authority which is ex- 
tensive. And the president is often 
the real repository of power in the or- 
marked 


evenly di- 


or overseers, to 
questions are referred. 


study exercises over 


ganization. It is the most 
feature of American life, whether po- 
litical, commercial, or educational, 
that power in every institution seems 
to gravitate into the hands of 
man. Everyone knows that in 
cient days democracy led to tyran- 
ny. In America democracy led 
to the rule of the boss, who is a tyrant 
of a kind, basing his authority, not on 
in armed guard, but on the power of 
the purse and on superior knowledge 
and skill. By their presidents uni- 
versities are made or unmade, and as 


one 
an- 


has 


long as the institution is prosperous 
(which it can scarcely fail to be in 
America), the president can ordinarily 
earry out his will as regards the di- 
rection of study, the appointment of 
teachers, and, in fact, in all matters 


of finance and organization. The 
Vice-Chancellor at Oxford or Cam- 


bridge is merely a chairman who gives 
a casting vote; the president of an 
American university, like the Presi- 
dent at Washington or the president 
of a railway company, is a real ruler, 
who can make peace or war, and ap- 
point those of whom he approves to 


1 The Senate at Cambridge includes also non- resi- 
dent Masters of Arts; but these seldom come up to 
vote. 
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almost any position of influence. In 
warfare, as Macaulay so clearly 
showed, a second-rate general can bet- 
ter conduct a campaign than the 
wisest consulting board. And as the 
fierce competition of the modern 
world is a perpetual warfare, it must 
be allowed that the boss system is very 
well adapted to secure success in all 
fields of activity. The clumsy ma- 
chinery of English universities could 
not work for a year apart from the re- 
straints of tradition and the presence 
of a spirit of moderation and concilia- 
tion. It possesses no means whatever 
for restraining an energetic and de- 
termined minority. But an American 
university, like an American railroad, 
can fight and make terms, can crush 
foes and develop rapidly in any neces- 
sary direction. However, Oxford and 
Cambridge men will be more ready to 
acknowledge the advantage which 
American universities thus possess, 
than to try to acquire it themselves. 

In the matter of university educa- 
tion for women, the experience of 
America should be especially valu- 
able. Owing to a variety of reasons, 
the desire of higher education has 
spread like wildfire among American 
women. In the roomy west, where 
careers of all sorts abound, and where 
the imperative calls of practical life 
can scarcely be resisted by any man 
of energy, there is a great field open 
to educated women. The Bar, the 
Church, medicine, and other profes- 
sions are open to them; and, in fact, 
it would be difficult to find any walk 
in life quite safe from their intrusion. 
Never, since the matriarchal scheme 
of society fell into decay, had women 
such a field for their energies. 

A very badly paid profession in 
America is that of the teacher. And 
in all countries the life of the teacher 
is full of drudgery. Thus we cannot 
be surprised that in most parts of 
the United States men of ability have 
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seldom become schoolmasters, while 
women have crowded into the pursuit. 
If we except a few such cities as Bos- 
ton, we shall find the schools of 
America, from the smallest prepara- 
tory academies to the high schools, 
mainly in the hands of women. In 
some states ninety per cent. of the 
teachers are women. At Chicago, in 
1892, the number of male teachers was 
219, the number of female teachers 
was 3081. In all schools, excepting in 
certain parts of the east and south, 
boys and girls are commonly taught 
together up to the university age. 
And the number of girls in the higher 
classes of these schools exceeds the 
number of boys almost in the propor- 
tion of two to one. 

In this state of affairs, so character- 
istic of a new country, and so radi- 
cally different from what we are ac- 
customed to in Europe, it would seem 
quite natural that boys and girls who 
had been educated together up to 
eighteen, should go on together to the 
universities. If Eton and Harrow 
were mixed schools, mainly taught by 
women, it would seem strange that 
Oxford and Cambridge should claim 
to belong to one sex only. Yet as a 
matter of fact the co-educating uni- 
versity in America meets with obsti- 
nate opposition. 

The universities founded by the 
states of central and western America, 
such as those of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and California, admit women and men 
as students on the same terms. But 
the older universities of the east, such 
as Harvard and Princeton, do not ad- 
mit women to full membership, and 
are strongly opposed to the mixing of 
the sexes in undergraduate classes. 
And of late years there have arisen 
in the New England states several 
large women’s’ colleges — Vassar, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Smith— 
which educate women separately. 

Any one can study in America the 
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two sets of institutions, the co-edu- 
cating university, and the university 
meant for one sex only, as they exist 
side by side. It would be a mistake to 
suppose, however, that the admission 
of women as ordinary students of a 
university settles the problem so far 
as they are concerned. Of course, 
they would be eligible for all fellow- 
ships and prizes: that goes without 
saying. But there remains a further 
question, how far they shall be ad- 
mitted into the teaching staff and the 
governing council. When I reached 
the University of Michigan, I was 
rather surprised to find that, although 
co-education had been the rule there 
since 1870, yet the woman question 
was still a burning one. I commend 
this fact to the graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The women at Michi- 
gan are dissatisfied that they are not 
more largely represented on the teach- 
ing staff, and there is the old demand 
for justice and equality. If only nat- 
ure had abstained from original in- 
justice and instituted equality when 
the female sex was organized, these 
questions might have admitted of a 
readier solution. 

My own inquiries, which were, I 
fear, persistent and detailed, led me 
to believe that the future is not with 
the mixed universities. Among the 
professors in such universities there 
is widely spread a deep feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the system. They 
complain that the mixed classes want 
homogeneity and vitality. And in the 
classes themselves a curious drift may 
be observed, a few men or women in 
a class mainly composed of the other 
sex tending to become fewer or dis- 
appear. And human nature being 
what it is, it is inevitable that the rela- 
tions between fellow-students of op- 
posite sexes should either become hos- 
tile or else too intimate. Either the 
men will regard the women as un- 
sexed rivals, or else they will waste 
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time in running after them. The one 
extreme prevails at Cornell, where 
men and women meet only in class, 
and scarcely speak to one another; the 
other extreme prevails at Chicago, 
where the boys and girls wander 
about in pairs. It is worth observing 
in this connection that mixed educa- 
tion is thirty years old at Cornell, and 
quite new at Chicago, so that in this 
matter experience does not remove 
difficulties. A sceptic might doubt 
whether much of feminine society 
would help to bring the college career 
to a satisfactory end. Grave scandals, 
one must allow, appear to be almost 
impossible in America, but the experi- 
ence of boat-race week in our English 
universities seems to show that 
philandering and study are not com- 
patible. 

In 1893 Dr. Angell, President of the 
University of Michigan, was gravely 
alarmed at the rapid rise of the pro- 
portion of womento men in his univer- 
sity; but in five years the tide has 
turned, and the proportion of women 
has somewhat diminished. Mean- 
time, the number of girls in the fe- 
male colleges has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. And public schools for 
boys only, on the English plan, are 
very successfully invading the eastern 
states. There are indications that the 
position of American women, which 
has hitherto been quite abnormal, will 
by degrees approach that of women in 
the old world. It does not appear to 
a visitor that even now girls in New 
England are entirely free from the 
rule of convention. 

One or two of the institutions which 
I found existing among American 
students seem to deserve attention. 
First, a custom which has, so far as 
I know, no parallel in England. The 
art of debate, which has always been 
much encouraged and practised in 
America, has been completely organ- 
ized on a competitive basis. 
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Teams are selected in each college 
for a debating tussle, just as for a 
rowing match or a football contest. 
The teams of rival colleges meet on 
the platform of some large hall. A 
political or social subject which offers 
good scope for argument, has already 
been selected; one side is assigned by 
lot to each of the contending parties. 
Each competitor in turn takes up his 
brief, and attacks or defends, as the 
case may be. Judges assigned for the 
purpose decide which team is victori- 
ous, having regard, not to the justice 
of the cause, but to the skill of the 
disputants. A victorious college is 
proud of its team, and of the trophy 
which victory brings it. 

I was not present at one of these 
contests, but I attended a rehearsal 
for one. The youthful orators seemed 
to me to equal or surpass our English 
undergraduate debaters in fluency 
and ease; but I was not greatly im- 
pressed with their debating force. 
They seemed rather to repeat a pre- 
pared theme than to demolish one 
another, or really to grip the subject. 
Perhaps I expected too much, know- 
ing how ready of speech educated 
Americans are. At the Oxford or 
Cambridge Union one would certainly 
not hear six or eight consecutive 
speeches which dealt so little in irony, 
in sarcasm, or in humor, as those to 
which I listened at Harvard. Every 
man was serious, serious to dulness; 
and I was told, rightly or wrongly, 
that jesting and humor would be, on 
these occasions, regarded as_ blem- 
ishes. 

One cannot but feel some doubt 
whether it is a wise thing to set un- 
dergraduates to uphold one side or 


the other in a debate, without any 
reference to their personal convic- 
tions. As a training for legal practice 


it may be very useful, but to men 
who expect to become ministers of re- 
ligion, or to take a part in politics, the 
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habit of maintaining any given thesis 
is one of doubtful desirableness. I 
was told that such subjects only were 
chosen for these set debates as in- 
volved considerations of expediency 
rather than of morality; but it must 
surely be rather difficult to exclude 
all subjects on which men have strong 
convictions. And a man who can 
speak as well against his convictions 
as with them is scarcely to be encour- 
aged, except at the Bar. However, 
whatever may be thought of these 
oratorical displays, they have come 
into fashion everywhere in the Ameri- 
can universities. 

Another side of undergraduate life 
to which an Englishman naturally 
turns attention, is that of athletic 
sport. In this matter, as in so many 
others, the American tendency to ex- 
tremes is manifest. The universities 
produce athletes who hold the records 
for many of the feats of strength and 
speed in which young men now con- 
tend. At the Olympian festival at 
Athens two years ago, the American 
visitors carried all before them. And 
the football and baseball teams put 
into their matches much of the deter- 
mination and intensity of will which 
is so noteworthy on the other side of 
the Atlantic. They contend as if the 
salvation of the country depended on 
it: and they have, in consequence, to 
be clad in elaborate armor to protect 
the vital parts from injury. Base- 
ball is certainly a game which makes 
a severer call on the powers and re- 
quires a more continuous strain of at- 
tention than cricket. And baseball re- 
mains the university game, though 
the strongly marked predominance of 
the pitcher over the striker is fast re- 
ducing the scores at matches to zero. 
On the other hand, the athletes in the 
American universities are a small 
minority. Anything like the crush of 
racing boats on our narrow Cam, or 
the swarming of our footballers, is 
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unknown in America. There is a 
large residuum of men poor in phy- 
sique and quite unaccustomed to 
bodily toil and conflict. 

To thése latter the movement which 
has set up in all the colleges of 
America, men’s and women’s alike, 
huge and well appointed gymnasia, is 
an enormous benefit. In the baths 
under the gymnasium at Harvard, 
men are as careless of the conventions 
of dress as Greek athletes, a thing 
which to me seemed very healthy, and 
admirably corrective of the thick- 
lying artificialities of American life. 
But not only do the sturdy frequent 
these exercise-places, but the weak 
and ill developed also. By a custom 
which, if not compulsory, is almost 
universally accepted, students submit 
to a careful anthropometric examina- 
tion when they come to college. And 
a large proportion of them accept the 
prescriptions of the accomplished 
trainers, who urge them to correct 
their corporeal defects by a regular 
planned course of exercise. When I 
was at Harvard, the faculty was en- 
gaged in discussing the question 
whether gymnastic courses should be 
made compulsory; whether compul- 
sory or not, they are accepted as a 
boon by the mass of the students. 
American ingenuity has strained its 
resources in providing exercises which 
shall develop every muscle and make 
supple every limb. When I was an 
undergraduate at English Cambridge, 
one of my contemporaries, who has 
since become a very famous engineer, 
spent much of his time lying on his 
back and keeping up a football with 
his feet, in order to make his legs 
more supple. Such primitive expedi- 
ents are superseded in the gymnasia 
by any number of contrivances with 
wheels and pulleys and bars and 
weights. Perhaps in the exercises of 


the gymnasium there is a too promi- 
nent element of 


self-consciousness. 
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The streng and healthy man will al- 
ways prefer the game which offers an 
end outside himself, to the gymnastic 
exercise which ends in mere _ self- 
culture. And the social competition 
of rowing and football has an ethical 
side, which is wanting in the gym- 
nasium. But nevertheless, in an age 
which is already self-conscious, and 
in which the fear of physical degrada- 
tion is anything but baseless, we are 
bound to welcome the trainer with 
his system, and the precise student of 
the human body with his measures. 
They will, at all events, be able to tell 
us whether physical decline is a fact 
or a fear; and, in the former case, we 
must look to them for suggestions of 
remedy. 

The Columbia University of New 
York, of which Mr. Seth Low is the 
energetic president, has of late re- 
moved its seat from the centre of the 
city to its northern extremity. On a 
plot of ground unfortunately small in 
its dimensions, it has erected the 
most necessary university buildings; 
and these, as they stand, furnish a 
curious comment on the needs of the 
modern university. In the centre of 
the sacred ground stands a_ huge li- 
brary, noble in architecture, and 
planned to hold the vast mass of 
books required by modern study. On 
either side of the library are the 
museums of art and science, the class- 
rooms, and the offices. Behind is a 
huge compound structure of interest- 
ing composition. Above ground, on a 
solid foundation, rises a great theatre 
suitable to university functions. The 
basement is divided into two parts; 
one is the power-house, where ma- 
chinery of great force furnishes the 
mechanical basis of the college, sup- 
plying light and heat to all the build- 
ings, and force to all the machinery 
which is used in the electrical, the 
mechanical, and other workshops. 
The other half of the basement con- 
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tains a gymnasium and baths for the 
physical culture of students. Books 
for readers, specimens and apparatus 
for workers, an almost unlimited 
source of physical force, and the 
means for the civilization of the body 
—such are the necessaries provided 
by the newest universities of Ameri- 
The teacher is there, but he has 
become almost an intermediary be- 
tween apparatus and student. And 
at the head of the whole stands a man 


ca. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
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who is less a professor or a specialist 
than a man of the world and a diplo- 
matist. It is, indeed, a far cry hence 
to our ancient Oxford, with its resi- 
dential colleges, its spacious play- 
grounds, its democratic assemblies. 
But it may be that the oldest and the 
newest of English-speaking universi- 
ties have each advantages over the 
other, and have each something to 
learn from the other with a view to 
organization and progress. 
Percy Gardner. 
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XX. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 

Hans Place, London, 8.W., to Sir 
Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne, Much 
Buckland, Wessex. 
Dearest Dickory,—Cynthia has re- 
fused Harry, Trelawney is lost, and 
Sir Augustus has gone away to bury 
a relation. If Niobe left a recipe for 
preserving furniture from mildew, 
please send it. We are very damp 
here. Had Trelawney not strayed, 
there might now be no new misad- 
venture to report; but Trelawney left 
his family on Monday, and has not 
since been seen or heard of. Where- 
fore what follows. 

This not being the first 
Trelawney has absented himself, 
Cynthia, till this morning, buoyed 
herself up with hopes of his return. 
This morning, however, Blake, wiih 
her race’s love for harrowing, went to 
Cynthia with a chapter of cat acci- 
dents, derived from the milkman— 
kidnappings, poisonings, etc.—the 
scene of every one of these catastro- 
phes being this neighborhood, the 


time that 


time the present. Cynthia carried the 


depressing intelligence about with 
some stoicism for an hour or two, and 
then, suddenly succumbing, wept. 
Harry, like you, has no armor against 
tears, and Cynthia smiling having of 


late disturbed his equanimity, Cyn- 
thia weeping was altogether too 
much for the poor fellow. From of- 


fering consolation and seeking to in- 
spire hope, he went on to tell the story 
of his heart; and presently he came to 
my room, looking sad enough and 
white enough to frighten me. (Of 
course, before he spoke, my thoughts 
suggested a telegram with bad news 
from Tolearne. I always think that 
something will happen to you, be- 
cause it would obliterate me if it did.) 
Harry, blaming and banning himself 
the while, then begged me to go to 
Cynthia, who was crying, he said, in 
the drawing-room, and whom he had 
frightened, “clumsy boor”’ that he 
was. 

Until I beheld Cynthia I felt almost 
angry with her as the cause of 
Harry’s distress; but no sooner had I 
seen the creature’s scared, woebegone 
aspect, than I found myself commis- 
erating her almost as much as I com- 
miserated Harry. She clung to me, 
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weeping, and said, as well as she 
could for tears, that she was very hor- 
rid, she knew; that we should all hate 
her; that Major Etchingham was very 
kind, but—but she did not want to be 
married. With this pretty, absurdly 
pathetic-looking child clinging to me 
as if I were a rock of defence, my 
sympathies were equally divided: 
and, while I was doing my best to 
quiet and reassure her, in walked 
Laura—come to see if the blinds were 
drawn down, lest the sun should in- 
jure the furniture. 

(It was long since proved to me that 
the Fates were humorists. Of late I 
have suspected that these ladies 
are not only humorists, but practical 
jokers.) 

When Cynthia looked up and saw 
Laura, she instantly took to flight, 
and left me to tackle our stepmother 
single-handed; and Laura straight- 
way, and in frigid tones, inquired if 
it would be an impertinence to ask 
the cause of Cynthia's emotion. “Of 
course, I have no wish to force any 
one’s confidence, or to come between 
you and my niece.” As Cynthia is not 
only Laura’s niece, but her ward, and 
as Harry is my brother, I considered 
Laura entitled to an explanation. In 
another very few minutes I wished 
that my temper were sweeter; and in 
still another very few minutes I 
wished my de profundis wish—that 
you were present. Laura can be per- 
fectly detestable; and I am not one of 
those to whom the inheritance of the 
earth is promised; and at this junc- 
ture whom should Turnbull, suddenly 
jerking open the door, announce but 
Mrs. Vivian, who flitted in with her 
charming smile and air of graceful 
well-being. 

“Oh, Lady Etchingham, I did not 
know that you ever appeared upon 
the scene so early,” was the propitious 
beginning. “I came to see Elizabeth 
about——” (the boarding out of Lon- 
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don children at Vivian-End). It was 
as if the Mother of Mischief were 
prompting Mrs. Vivian’s chatter. In 
response to Laura’s statement that 
however far from well she might feel, 
she considered it her duty to take her 
place in the house, Mrs. Vivian airily 
recommended her to try Christian Sci- 
ence for her ailments. “I think you 
might like it very much. Don't you 
think, Elizabeth, that Lady Etching- 
ham might be very much amused by 
Christian Science? It’s not half so 
nasty as the Salisbury beef cure, nor 
so dangerous as the German baths. 
Lady Clementine Mure says it’s done 
wonders for her. Not that Lady 
Clementine had anything but malade 
imaginaireism the matter, and as 
Hugo Ennismore says of Christian 
Science, imagination cures what im- 
agination creates. (I think you would 
like Hugo Ennismore, Elizabeth; he 
is thought clever.) Then there was 
Tessy Graham-Gordon, who lay upon 
her back for two years, and would not 
see a soul, and now she cycles twenty 
miles a day and takes fencing lessons. 
I always said that if that poor, unfor- 
tunate husband of hers, who is so 
weak as to be almost wanting, had 
had the strength of mind to set the 
house on fire it would have got her off 
the sofa before. But Christian Sci- 
ence did equally well, and made far 
less mess than deluges of water and 
flames and firemen’s dreadful heavy 
boots trampling over everything. Do 
give it a trial. It is sure to do your 
nerves good if it does not drive you 
mad.” 

“Dr. Bowles considers that my 
nerves have stood the strain to which 
they have been subjected peculiarly 
well,” Laura answered, in her North 
Pole voice. After half an hour of 
this, and other equally pacific matter, 
it seemed prudent to leave the room 
when Mrs. Vivian did; and having 
seen her off the premises, I sought out 
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Harry, whose dejected looks haunted 
me, and whom, I am glad to say, I 
was able to convince that Cynthia’s 
health and happiness are not per- 
manently blasted by an offer of mar- 
riage from a good man. Harry was 
very grateful for nothing, but very 
sad. “Send somebody out to look for 
that brute of a cat: it is all she cares 
for,” were his final words. I dared to 
say that perhaps it was not all that 
she would ever care for, and poor 
Harry patted me on the head and de- 
parted with a sigh. (What I write, 
is, as usual, for you only; for you who, 


in the matter of confidences, are a 
cul-de-sac.) 
This disquieting Cynthia I think 


had best take advantage now of Mrs. 
Gainsworthy’s invitation, and stay at 
Oxbridge till we go north. As to that 
letter of Laura’s which you return, I 
believe pique prompted it. Why in- 
vite Cynthia to Tolearne and not her- 
self? Between you and me, it is safe 
to ask her. She wishes to be asked, 
but she does not wish to go. I am 
very sorry that my possible absence 
next week afforded an excuse for 
keeping Cynthia here to play compan- 
But if Alice Newton wished for 
me, I would not refuse. Long ago, 
soon after she was married, when 
once she was very low and wretched, 
she made me promise that I would al- 
ways befriend her if I could. I can be 
of no real use, but for a greater thing 
than a whim of Laura’s I am not dis- 
posed to say “No” to Alice, who is un- 
happy and ill. Yes, would not Mrs. 
Ware, who related every particular of 
her husband’s fatal illness on the oc- 
easion of her first meeting with 
Laura, be a congenial companion to 
some one who is bruised? As it turns 
out, Alice is too ill to go anywhere. 
I went to the house this morning and 
found Colonel Newton fussing and 


ion. 


fuming, and not in the least amused 
by a charge in a solicitor’s bill—“rec- 
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tifying error caused by our own care- 
lessness, 13s. 4d.” 


After the commotion of the morn- 
ing I went in search of a sedative to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Evensong and 
anthem, as every afternoon of the 
week given there, are the best nepen- 
the I have yet discovered in this vast 
kingdom of London. And then at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral we do not see half 
the people we know crowned with 
their best bonnets, and best bonnets 
and the Confession never somehow 
seem to agree. But the patterning of 
St. Paul’s is disturbing. There is rest 
and relief to my eyes, after the plague 
of patterns from which we suffer, in 
the cold, white bareness, unfretted by 
device or design, and I trust that the 
patterning will not encroach very far. 
For an understanding of the value of 
blank spaces, we leok, as a rule, in 
vain to the art of the West. It is 
realized in Japanese art. Also where 
patterns are, there the full play of 
light and shade is not; and to turn 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral, and from 
the art of Japan to dwelling-house 
decoration, the shadow of flowering 
bough or foliage thrown upon homely 
whitewash is beautiful, but throw the 
shadow upon a patterned surface, and 
however fine the fabric, the beauty of 
the shadow line is lost. Do you go 
with me in preferring whitewash to 
the meaningless scrawls and imitation 
anythings with which walls are often 
hung? 


I heard from our cousin, Arthur 
Etchingham, by the last mail. He is 
very hot and rather depressed, poor 
man. The Bombay winds have been 
all wrong, and the winds they have a 
right to expect to come off the sea 
have never come—a_ condition of 
things bad for man, beast, and tem- 
per, he says. The prayer for the 
plague has been used, he tells me, in 























the Bombay churches for the last six 
months. “If you look at it you will 
see how futile it sounds on an occasion 
like this, and like an attempt to ap- 
pease one of the hundred-armed Hin- 
doo avenging deities. Don’t you 
think that parsons should adapt them- 
selves more to the times?’ The letter 
breathes carbolic, and Arthur is 
homesick, I fear. He speaks of the 
parks and of the flower-beds “which 
are such feasts for Indian eyes after 
years in this country.” If I had my 
wishing-carpet, I would spirit Arthur 
back. “Tell Richard to bring you and 
Margaret out for the next cold 
weather,” he says. “Oh, that ’twere 
possible” after being pent up here 
with poor Laura, to go ever so far 
away. Do you, too, sometimes feel an 
acute desire to hurry to the further 
side of space and see nothing for a 
hundred years that you have yet set 
eyes on? 

Mr. Traill would not, I imagine, 
covet the British public’s appreciation 
of “The New Lucian.” When I tried 
Laura with “The New Lucian,” she 
said, “Where is the joke? Is it meant 
to be humorous?” To continue my 
researches into the recesses of the 
human mind, I then plied her with a 
translated extract from “The Sale of 
the Philosophers,” but when she in- 
terrupted the reading to suggest 
gravely that probably the chronic 
weeping of Heraclitus arose from in- 
flammation of the tear-duct—she had 
suffered from it herself, and it was 
very troublesome and difficult to cure 
—I thought we had gone far enough. 

Let me hear the tale of Charles’ and 
Minnie’s visit. The weather will, I 
hope, permit of the airing of theories 
out of doors. To be shut up with ad- 
verse opinions makes a long day. 
Has Minnie, as she threatened, asked 
your leave to dedicate her new novel 
to you? She says that your encour- 
agement has been such a great help 
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to her in her writing. The title of the 
novel, on the dedication page of 
which she proposes to print your 
name, is “A Tribute of Tears.” When 
she told me that you had encouraged 
her to write, I felt disposed to say, 
“Richard is far too wise to encourage 
a woman to do anything.” In Min- 
nie’s absence, and by her leave, I re- 
pair rather often to Lower Berkeley 
Street, and sit in the nursery with the 
small boys. And here is Dicky’s de- 
scription of his first flash of lightning 
and first thunder clap: “I saw an 
angel go into Heaven, and bang the 
door after it.” (Mrs. Vivian 
“The child never said anything of the 
sort. It’s just one of Minnie’s second- 
rate literary ideas.”’) 

It is very, very late, “The time of 
night when Troy was set on fire,” and 
I am cold and tired. So good-bye for 
now. 


says, 


Your loving sister, 
St. Elizabeth (not of Hungary, not of 
Portugal, but of Hans Place). 


Not your saint, your sinner. 


Thursday morning.—I open my letter 
to tell you that Trelawney has just 
sauntered in with an air of perfect 
unconcern. It Turnbull, not 
Harry, alas, who opened the door to 
him. 


was 


XXI. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tol- 
carne, to Miss Elizabeth Etching- 
ham. 


Dear and much tried Lady Sister,— 
She is a little goose; little, because 
her age gives her the privilege of that 
mild and endearing diminutive: if she 
were five years older she would be a 
great goose. If she likes no one else 
better—and I see nothing to show that 
she does—it may come right yet, with 
patience and leaving alone. Acting 
on your hint, I have sent an invitatien 
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in due form to Laura. If she accepts, 
I must invent some new form of the 
old Eton “Friday fever,” when Fri- 
day was the heavy day of the week, 
with every one from sixth form to 
lower division (i.e., of fifth form) deo- 
ing the same seventy lines of Horace; 
and there was something in that old 
fashion of taking ou classics in good 
lumps, as I think I said on some oc- 
casion a while ago. But, as you 
wisely observe, Laura will not accept. 
I should like to see her try “Christian 
Science,” of which the Christianity is 
even more obscure to me than the sci- 
ence. I understand it to consist in 
believing very hard that there is noth- 
ing the matter with you; and when 
there is nothing the matter, as is often 
the case with people who have noth- 
ing else to do, I do not doubt it may 
be an excellent way. 

Also, part of their scheme is to be- 
lieve that matter is nothing, a doc- 
trine of which the Christian Scientists 
appear to suppose themselves the first 
inventors—they are only some few 
thousand years late. This may seem, 
if it could prove anything for their 
purpose, to prove too much. For if 
your body is nothing real, then health 
and sickness are alike delusions, and 
an ache more or less in your tooth or 
your stomach is merely indifferent, 
and it is not worth while to be well, 
even if it is to cost you no more than 
the pains of thinking so. And so 
forth in an ever-increasing tangle of 
absurd consequences, if you begin to 
converse with such folk according to 
the folly they have confounded with a 
little bad science and a little even 
worse philosophy. Speculation about 
the remote or ultimate nature of 
things really makes no difference at 
all to actual experience. Stones, and 
my head, and gravity, may be all il- 
lusions in some sense. All the same, 


a man who does not desire the illu- 
sion of breaking his head will keep 
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up the illusion of not falling on 
stones. But Lord! to think of the pat- 
ronizing contempt the smallest Yogi 
would pour on these pale, far-off imi- 
tations of the old, old Eastern tricks: 
And of our bishops confronting Shiva 
with their polite and reasonable An- 
glican prayers! The doctors seem to 
have all their work to do to stand up 
to him. 

Our enlightened brother Charles and 
Stephen Leagrave are dosing me with 
the latest wisdom of the West. The 
very night of their arrival, Charles 
went off on the iniquity of voluntary 
schools (there being no Board schocl 
at Clayshott, and not the least de 
mand for one), and Stephen gave us 
a lecture of an hour and a half on 
Secondary Education. Margaret nobly 
came to the rescue by insisting that 
the whole Education Department and 
all the electors of the Clayshott dli- 
vision should not deprive her of her 
revenge on me at piquet. We find it 
a fascinating game; it seems more 
human than whist. I could never rise 
to the height of the men who can play 
a good hand at whist in the Red Sea, 
with a following breeze that makes 
a dead calm on the ship, and the ther- 
mometer steady at 90°. When I say 
more human, I mean that one gets a 
more faithful image of life in the al- 
ternation of elder and younger hand, 
in the power of the lead to dominate 
the adversary’s cards, and in the 
chance of taking the tide at the flood 
and making one’s fortune by a judi- 
cious discard. I believe, by the book, 
in very bold discarding; our practice, 
I suspect, would be considered feeble 
and pottering by good players. Then 
piquet is adventurous, as whist is not, 
and as life can be in the East at any 
rate, and used to be before John Com- 
pany came sweeping and garnishing 
and stickling, Mrs. Battle’s way, for 
a clean hearth and the rigor of the 
What whist to 


game. is there in 
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come near the emotion of a repique, 
or the fearful joys of manceuvring to 
save a capot? On the subject of 
whitewash I partly sympathize with 
you; but I have had a dose of ortho- 
dox zxsthetics too, and am crushed. 

Leagrave is what they call a good 
fellow, but I fail to get any satisfac- 
tion from him. He is educated: doth 
he not serve My Lords who educate 
us? and they can pick and choose 
their servants among the best Uni- 
versity men. He is trained and able; 
he can write a neat and perspicuous 
minute. He is always ready when 
wanted, never at a loss for something 
to say, and what he says is mostly 
appropriate and never absurd; good- 
tempered, an easy companion, alto- 
gether a desirable and safe member 
of a party or an excursion; active 
enough, too, short of competing with 
younger men. I believe he has done 
some respectable mountaineering with- 
in the last few seasons. And yet 
I find myself asking, Where is the 
real man? or even, Is there any real 
man? There is something he wants; 
perhaps, morally and _ figuratively 
speaking, it is a good shaking. If, 
now, he had been sent to hunt dacoits 
in Burma instead of analyzing school 
returns, or whatever else he does in 
Whitehall, he might have grown in 
some directions. Or if it should occur 
to a young woman to think him a real 
man, perhaps, on the principle of your 
Christian Scientists, it might make 
him so. But then I don’t see how, at 
best, it could make him more real 
than the young woman herself; and 
I should hardly expect the young 
woman who takes a fancy to Mas- 
ter Stephen to be of the most real 
sort. 

Meanwhile, our neighbor 
(not old Mr. Square, but his son, who 
is active in promoting local good 
works) had got wind somehow of Lea- 
grave being a man of letters, and 


Square 
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caught him to give a lecture on Eng- 
lish poetry at the Little Buckland 
Working Men’s Club. Charles plead- 
ed multitude of correspondence and 
arranging meetings in Dampshire— 
when he leaves this it is for the final 
campaign—and Minnie could do no 
less than stay to help him. So Mar- 
garet and Leagrave and I jumbled 
down to the fat pastures of Little 
Buckland, which we half envy and 
half despise, and Leagrave held forth 
in the orthodox modern manner on 
modern poets. He left one the impres- 
sion, though he never said so, that 
Wordsworth is antediluvian, Tenny- 
son obselete, Browning uncouth, and 
the history practically begins, for this 
generation, with Rossetti, being con- 
tinued even unto—Mr. Biggleswade, 
of whom he spoke with apparently 
sincere respect. The only thing the 
audience seemed to care for was a 
piece of Kipling, which he introduced 
in a sort of rather deprecating way, 
as if not sure whether it was good 
form or not (by the way, I am bound 
to say he reads well enough). Most 
of it was received with a respectful 
desire for instruction, and assumption 
that what he said must be all right; 
and those who preach week-day ser- 
mons surely need not complain of be- 
ing treated no worse than the parson. 
What really bored them, being, then 
and there, entirely puzzling to them, 
was a passage he had evidently taken 
special pains with, about Omar 
Khayyim and Orientalism, and the 
reactions of Eastern and Western 
mind. I listened with a grim inward 
chuckle, knowing that the young 
man’s father, the Colonel, who does 
not pretend to be literary, could have 
told him, if he had the wit to avow his 
ignorance and ask, some things a 
good deal more to the point on that 
subject. 

And so vote of thanks to lecturer 
for most interesting lecture, to worthy 
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chairman for presiding (they had 
made me take the chair), and our 
party back up the hill, feeling virtu- 
ous and rather empty. Leagrave 
wanted to convert us to some of his 
new little poets—must we not admit a 
delicately fervent passion in Huiteau 
Ledache’s ballads? “Margaret,” said 
I, “what was that opinion somebody 
gave us of Huiteau Ledache? I never 
read him.” “Oh, yes,” answered Mar- 
garet, with a shade of hesitation, 
“was it Jem? No, it was Mr. Shipley. 
He said the creature was fit—yes, just 
fit to put in Rudyard Kipling’s pipe, 
and bad tobacco at that.” Leagrave 
tried the attack at another point by 
claiming recognition—an adequate 
though not extravagant recognition— 
for the speculative charm of Exon 
Versine and the intellectual frankness 
of Biggleswade, his latest “Omarians.” 
This was-too much. “They have not 
enough stuff among them,” I protest- 
ed, “to make a clout for the left shoe 
of old FitzGerald, whom your father 
and I knew by heart in India, before 
you were born.” So Stephen Lea- 
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grave and I don’t agree on the most 
modern poets; we don’t quarrel, 
neither, for he is well bred. 

Charles, for all I can see, is organ- 
izing a certain defeat for himself, but 
I know nothing of election tactics. 

Your loving brother, 
Richard. 

P.S.—You may discount what I 
have been saying about Stephen L. to 
any reasonable extent. Strike off 
from twenty to thirty per cent. if you 
like. The confident polish of the 
home official has a peculiar effect in 
rubbing us old Indians the wrong 
way. Stephen is a scholar, and not 
pig-headed when you reason with 
him. I have just made him admit 
that one of Tennyson’s later minor 
poems, a pretty late one, which I 
fancy the general public never cared 
for, is as absolute a piece of work- 
manship as can be found in any mod- 
ern author for language, verse, and 
felicity, and that no other man could 
have done it. Now guess which it is, 
and you may take three guesses. 

R. E. 


(To be continued.) 
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We grown-ups are a strangely incuri- 
ous folk. A land of Liliput, inhabited 
by a charming and amusing little peo- 
ple, lies close to us, yet, herein vastly 
inferior to’ Captain Gulliver, we are 
not moved to a serious investigation of 
its quaint and puzzling manners. At 
any rate, we have been content to re- 
main ignorant of what is perhaps its 
most notable institution, what has 
been called dollatry. And yet there 
seems to reveal itself in this insti- 
tution the very essence or “quiddity” 
of childhood. Perhaps, indeed, if dolls 


could tell us what they are sup- 
posed, as confidantes and confessors, 
to hear from the lips of their small 
devotees, they might throw more light 
on the nature of “the child’s mind” 
than all the psychologists. 

The reproach of thi8 long neglect 
seems about to be removed. Science 
has begun to investigate the sacred 
mysteries of dolldom. It is the quick- 
sighted American who has annexed 
this no man’s land in the world of sci- 
ence. A well-known worker in the do- 
main of “psdology’—this is, I think, 
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the latest name of child-study—Pro- 
fessor Stanley Hall, aided by a collab- 
orator, has collected many interesting 
and some highly curious facts respect- 
ing the attributes of the doll, both such 
as are patent to our older senses, and 
such as disclose themselves only to the 
believing eye of their playmates.’ The 
facts appear to have been obtained 
partly by observing children in their 
doll-_play and questioning them about 
this, and partly by inviting confessions 
from older people who remember their 
dollatrous practices, and the ideas 
they entertained respecting their pets. 

The difficulties of the subject begin 
to appear at the very outset. How are 
we to define a doll? So much may be 
said, perhaps: a doll is a material ob- 
ject which we regard as lifeless, but 
which the believing child appears to re- 
gard as not only alive, but as sharing 
in its own “psychic qualities,” and of 
which it makes a pet playmate. A doll 
is commonly supposed by older people 
to be a solid semblance or effigy of the 
human form. But, as we shall pres- 
ently see, this applies only to conven- 
tional or shop dolls. 

We need not, however, try to fix the 
definition of this protean and elusive 
creature. It has been said by a great 
logician that satisfactory definitions 
ean only be constructed as the end of 
scientific investigation. As a make- 
shift, then, we may take the human ef- 
figy as the typical doll, dealing with 
other forms in so far as they seem to 
be akin to this. 

Beginning with the correct conven- 
tional doll, which, be it remembered, is 
supplied by grown-up people, we find 
from the American returns that its ma- 
terial is very various. Wood, india- 
rubber, china, wax, cloth, and other 
substances lend themselves to this 
purpose. Its size, too, varies greatly. 
The commoner forms seem to be from 

1 A Study of Dolls, by A. Cassell Ellis and G. 
Stanley Hall, in the Pedagogical Seminary. 1896. 
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four to twelve inches in length. In 
point of artistic modelling, as judged 
by grown-up people, as also of quan- 
tity and mode of attire, it exhibits a 
whole scale of variation. 

Notwithstanding these numerous dif- 
ferences it preserves in the main one 
type. In the large majority of cases it 
has “real hair’ or its painted repre- 
sentation. The hair and attire seem 
clearly to point to its being a girl rather 
than a boy. Boy dolls are, we are told, 
decidedly the exception. As to age, it 
would be rash, perhaps, to hazard a 
guess, beyond saying that it commonly 
looks like a child, though, in many 
cases, a rather over-dressed and over- 
adorned child. 

The common style of the doll and its 
variations, though in a sense deter- 
mined by tradition and the habits of 
trade, may be supposed to bear some 
relation to the likings of its owner. I 
believe that children, of well-to-do fam- 
ilies at least, are allowed to exercise 
some choice in the matter. Professor 
Hall has brought to light some curious 
preferences of children. He tells us, 
for example, that, whereas out of 845 
children 191 preferred wax dolls, as 
many as 144 pronounced in favor of 
rag ones. Odd preferences are some- 
times shown with regard to size. A 
lady writes me that she preferred four- 
inch halfpenny dolls because there 
was so much more to be done with 
these in the way of putting on wigs 
made from dvor-mats, inking in eye- 
brows, etc. On the other hand, an- 
other English lady tells me that her 
childish ambition was the possession 
of a big doll—‘‘one that would fill my 
arms and take some of the cuddling 
that I wanted to bestow, and which 
nobody seemed to want.” 

This girl-image is, so far as the un- 
initiated adult can divine, the true 
child’s doll. Dolls representing adults 
no doubt exist also. The admiration 
of dress, which seems to be a strong in- 
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gredient in a good deal of dollatry, may 
perhaps account for the appearance of 
grand courtiers and others among the 
inhabitants of doll-land. The collec- 
tion of costly dolls preserved by our 
reigning Sovereign illustrates this. 
How far such great personages are ca- 
ple of fulfilling the functions of a doll, 
and becoming the bosom-companion of 
a child, it would be rash to say. 

On a quite different level, again, 
would seem to be the ugly and gro- 
tesque effigies which by courtesy go by 
the name of dolls. I have been unable 
to ascertain whether black dolls, which 
are wont to terrify at first, ever suc- 
ceed in inspiring the true doll-passion. 
Dr. Hall says that a “colored” doll may 
be specially liked because others hate 
it; but this statement is not conclusive, 
being rather suggestive of a priggish 
“contrariness,” by no means uncom- 
mon among children. Monsters of 
humanity, the old-fashioned Punch 
(“Punchinello”) and the like, have 
played a considerable part as toys, and 
no doubt share in some of the charac- 
teristics of a doll. It may even turn 
out that there is in the hearts of some 
children a mixed sentiment of amuse- 
ment and pity for ugly things which 
is hardly less generative of love than 
the admiration of blue eyes, golden 
hair, and the rest. 

It is often supposed that girls are the 
only “dollaters;’ yet this view is 
plainly inaccurate. Dr. Hall got re- 
turns from a respectable minority of 
boys, attesting to a temporary fond- 
ness for dolls. At the same time, this 
boyish feeling seems to be different 
from the girl’s. At least, boys are 
said to prefer “exceptional” dolls, such 
as clowns, “colored” dolls, Eskimo 
dolls, and so forth. They appear, 
too, much more frequently than girls, 
to turn toy-animals into dolls. All 


this suggests that the boy’s sentiment 
has not so much of the warm fondling 
element in it as the girl's. 
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It is now time to widen our view of 
dolidom. The conventional doll fash- 
ioned into human form, with eyes and 
hands and all the other wondrous be- 
longings, is by no means the only va- 
riety. In addition to the ready-made 
dolis which are to be found in the all- 
producing shop, there are the dolls 
made by children themselves. Grown- 
up people, noticing that these home- 
made dolls fall below the shop dolls in 
point of sculpturesque finish, are wont 
to speak of them as “substitutes” for 
the latter. Yet this way of speaking is 
perhaps inappropriate. Poor children 
who nurse a stick or wisp of straw 
clad in a rag shawl may, perhaps, be 
finding a substitute for the adorable 
looking creature that they see in the 
shop windows. But this by no means 
applies to every adoption of a rough- 
hewn and shapeless doll. For children 
have been known to prefer, with all de- 
liberation, the shapeless to the shapely 
thing. Mysterious as is to the unin- 
structed onlooker a girl’s passionate at- 
tachment to the stolid, inane-looking 
wax creature, her devotion to her own 
rude creation is still more mysterious. 
It is here that one feels most inclined 
to make one’s bow and to retire before 
the inscrutable secrets of childhood. 
Yet one maydescribe what is seen,and 
in this way, perhaps, get nearer to an 
inkling as to what the strange little 
creatures understand by their dolls. 

The ignorant grown-up reader may 
well be dismayed at Dr. Hall’s list of 
doll-substitutes. Here are a few of 
them: pillows, sticks, bottles, ears of 
corn, clothes-pins, cucumbers, brooms, 
button-hooks, pegs, chairs, and stools. 
These and many other things were 
mentioned more than once in the re- 
turns. Those mentioned only once in- 
cluded such oddities as the following: 
a box, a jug, orange peel, a sheet, a 
horse-chestnut, a hair-brush, a wooden 
spoon, a book, and so on. A more het- 
erogeneous gathering of things one 
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could hardly p.ake for oneself. They 
look for all the world as if they had 
been given in as answers to the ques- 
tion—‘Name something that isn’t a 
a doll.” For one equipped only with 
the limited grown-up understanding, It 
might seem the most hopeless of tasks 
to find any meaning in this jumble of 
doll-things. Wisely, perhaps, our 
American collectors have not a word to 
say on the meaning of these childish 
selections. 

Nevertheless, one owes it to the child 
to try to understand him, even though 
the result may turn out to be nothing 
but a dismal headache. We must not 
too hastily assume that little girls in 
their quest of a doll-companion are 
guided by no idea, but’ snatch at the 
first thing which presents itself. There 
may, after all, be a method in their 
mad-looking caprices. 

Now, I am daring enough to suppose 
that I have found a glimmering of light 
in this dark corner of,child-life. I shall 
be fortunate if I can induce any of my 
readers to adopt my conjectures. To 
begin with, then, under all the crass, 
stupid-looking undollishness of these 
“substitutes,” one may see a tendency 
to select what is rudely suggestive to 
the child of the human form. What is 
suggestive of this form to these little 
people comes out in their first draw- 
ings of a man. Here we see the value 
for the child’s imagination of the circu- 
lar or oval, and allied forms, for head 
and body, and of forked lines for the 
biped’s shanks. If now, you will try 
to catch a bit of a child’s imagination 
and look at the catalogue of miscella- 
neous things used as dolls by American 
children, you will find that these ele- 
mentary forms occur again and again: 
the pillow, the orange, the horse-chest- 
nut, the bottle (with a neck, too), the 
cucumber, the hair-brush, and _ the 
spoon may be taken as answering to 
the round and the oval. The impor- 
tance of this attribute of human 


‘ployed more frequently for 
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“leggishness” seems to assert itself 
in the tongs, the boot-jack, the 
washboard, which to its American 
adopter had two legs and was there- 
fore “so like a man.” It seems also to 
be the decisive feature in chairs and 
stools, these being so used, I am given 
to understand, that their legs may do 
duty for doll-arms also. Again, a cer- 
tain number of children, when drawing 
a man, do not employ a contour for the 
body, but merely a line, such as is em- 
the arm 
and the leg; and some of the doll forms, 
such as sticks, pins, and the like, may, 
perhaps, be said to resemble this naive 
archaic mode of delineation. 

In certain cases the only ground of 
the selection may be the discernment 
of a hint, so to speak, of some subordi- 
nate feature in the human figure. The 
hair is apt to appear in glorious abun- 
dance in nursery drawings, and it 
bulks large, I suspect, in children’s 
conception of a “sweetly pretty” doll. 
I seem to catch traces of this admira- 
tion of hair in the dollifying of turnips 
and carrots, which as we are especial- 
ly told in some cases, have the leaves 
left on, and which are made dolls of 
by English as well as by American 
children. 

Instead of the hair, some other acces- 
sory of the human figure may capture 
the doll-hunter’s fancy. At least this 
is the conclusion I am inclined to draw 
from the large number of articles of 
clothing and other appendages which 
appear in the list; for example, the um- 
brella, the clay pipe, both of which are 
common attributes of the man in chil- 
dren’s drawings, the shoe, the slipper, 
and so forth. An English lady, already 
quoted, tells me that one of the favor- 
ite dolls of herself and her sisters was 
a turned block, taken from a bed-post. 
This, she says, was specially prized be- 
cause “the upper rim suggested a little 
boy’s frill.” Here it is evident tne doll 
form grows highly symbolic. To use 
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the language of rhetoric, it has ceased 
to be a simile and has become a kind of 
synecdoche in which a part or detail is 
made to represent the whole. 

I think then that, given a child’s 
lively and subtly working fancy, we 
may dimly see our way to understand- 
ing many of these arbitrary-looking se- 
lections. To these keen-eyed little ones 
even such an un-man-like object as a 
key, or boot-hook, may be suggestive 
of something of a human aspect. But 
I do not wish to press the point too far. 
I fancy that I discern another force at 
work, as great at least as that of a 
child’s transforming fancy. 

Function helps to determine struct- 
ure, so the biologists seem to say. An 
organ such as the human hand takes 
on its particular shape, because that 
will help it to do its proper work better 
than any other shape. However this 
be in biology, it certainly seems to be 
true in doll science. <A doll, as we saw 
above, is not a mere object of con- 
templation like a picture. It is essen- 
tially a thing to be played with in cer- 
tain ways. The nature of this doll 
play will occupy us more fully pres- 
ently. Here it may be enough to say 
that among the more important play 
actions in which the doll takes a vital 
part, and to which it has to be properly 
fitted, are such as carrying or nursing, 
leading by the hand, dressing, and so 
forth. And I have some evidence to 
show that doll-forms are chosen be- 
cause they lend themselves nicely to 
these occupations. 

Of these the most important, as help- 
ing to determine form, is the demand 
for something clothable. The child, 
though in its way a philosopher, does 
not share in the philosophy of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s Teufelsdrickh, but has a great— 
almost a fearful—belief in the neces- 
sity of clothing. The childish instinct 
to dress greatly enlarges the field of 
doll selection. Anything almost will 
do for enveloping in a shawl or other 


rude covering, and all the straight rod- 
like things, from a bit of slate pencil 
up to a broom, appear, so far as I can 
learn, to be put to this use. In another 
way this mode of dressing the doll 
seems to lead to the selection of clothes 
or their equivalent, such as a coat, a 
piece of cloth, a towel, a sheet, and so 
forth. For one may conjecture that 
these are either thrown about some- 
thing or twisted into the semblance of 
a dressed figure. But here the unin- 
itiated spectator may well ask for more 
light. 

Other needs of the doll-seeker have 
their determining influence. I have al- 
ready alluded to the desire of a girl for 
a big doll that should fill the arms. 
Weight may count, too, as in the case 
of a small child who liked a turnip doll 
because she had “a sense of real labor” 
in carrying it. The lady that tells me 
about the blocks and stools says that 
they were valued for the following rea- 
sons: “If they (the blocks) were taken 
out on walks they could stand when 
you met a lady friend,” whereas “the 
proper doll required propping up, and 
you were not always near a wall.” As 
to the stools, they “were very nice for 
taking out on walks, because the legs 
did for arms. You could hold your 
child’s hand and walk along like a real 
nurse.” 

These guessings of ours, for they are 
more than half guessings, may throw a 
glimmer of light on the mystery of doll 
selection. But much will remain dark 
after all is said. What, one wonders, 
can have drawn a child’s dollifying 
fancy to a tin can, to a box, to a jug, 
to a dish-cover? Perhaps such ques- 
tions will never be answered in such a 
way as to be intelligible to our heavy 
and slow-moving wits. 

Let us now see what children do with 
their dolls. Here Dr. Hall and his col- 
laborator tell us some really curious 
things. The first and simplest function 
of the doll seems to be a nursling to be 
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folded in the arms, embraced, and car- 
ried from place to place. The way in 
which a little girl, when in the mood of 
full devotion, will make herself happy 
for hours together with these simple 
offices, is a thing bewildering to the 
eyes of a grown-up, at least of a male 
grown-up. Then there are the endless 
labors of dressing and undressing, of 
washing, of brushing the hair and the 
like. Washing and brushing the hair 
seem to be specially delightful to the 
operator. Is this wholly due to the 
idea of the superlative value of cleanli- 
ness and neatness learned in the nurs- 
ery; or does it savor of childish mal- 
ice in laying emphasis on the rites 
which have proved most disagreeable 
when practised on the nurse herself? 
Still, one must recognize that the doll 
pet seems to be spared the real agony 
of the comb. The lady whom I have 
quoted more than once, tells me that 
the two delights of washing and doing 
the hair competed one with the other 
in her selection of pets. In her child- 
ish days there were two sorts of doll— 
the one with wax head and “real” 
hair, the other with china head and 
only painted hair. The second was 
good for washing only. The first was 
admirably suited for the long drawn- 
out labor of brushing; but, alas! did 
not lend itself to the equally-absorbing 
passion for scrubbing. The face could 
only be washed with butter, a poor de- 
vice which accomplished but little, and 
was felt to be unreal by the child, and 
was carried out with a feeling of 
shame in private. When the two could 
be combined, as in the case of a sister’s 
doll from Paris, which had a china 
face and “real” hair, dollatry rose to 
its highest pitch of ecstasy. 

Feeding is another function which 
fills much of the little nurse’s time. 
Here no suspicion of malice can arise. 
In seeing that her child is regularly 
and amply fed, the nurse seems to be 
in a purely altruistic vein. The returns 
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give us interesting details as to the 
kinds of food selected, and what is 
more curious, as to the modes of feed- 
ing practised. Some children, it seems, 
have a way of putting food on the floor 
near the doll; others go further, and 
hold the food long to the doll’s mouth; 
or, insisting on a still more realistic 
performance, break out some of its 
teeth, and push the food into the mouth 
with a pin. Others, again, stopping 
short of such violent realism, cover the 
unreality by a dodge, as when one 
child, after holding the food to the 
doll’s mouth for a while, slipped it 
down its neck. A lady writes that her 
little girl used regularly to serve her 
doll from the family table,carrying the 
meal upstairs to the nursery, and there 
eating it herself. She would even let 
out the secret of this vicarious con- 
sumption to her mother, whispering to 
her, when she was serving her, that 
she was not to give her so large a help- 
ing, “in view of the upstairs consump- 
tion to come.” <A thoughtful conscien- 
tiousness shows itself sometimes, as 
when forgetfulness of the doll’s meal 
to-day is made up by giving it a double 
quantity to-morrow.  Self-sacrificing 
devotion, too, will now and again re- 
veal itself, as in the case of an Ameri- 
ean boy of five, who half-starved him- 
self in order to feed “an old nut- 
cracker in the usual form of Punch.” 
This self-denying charity lasted weeks, 
“but was concealed.” The boy let out 
later that he felt this odd figure to be 
a member of the family, “and vaguely 
thought his life was sustained by feed- 
ing Punch.” 

Putting dolly to sleep seems to be an- 
other great business of the nursery. A 
vast amount of rocking has to be done. 
This is commonly accompanied by 
singing, and the sincerity of this doll- 
service in one case is attested by the 
statement that this was continued “till 
my arms ached.” Great care is taken 
not to make a noise, the thoughtful lit- 
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tle nurse walking on tiptoe and talking 
in a whisper. Different conceptions of 
the doll’s age betray themselves, some 
nurses considering their charges old 
enough to be put to bed awake, and 
one declining to sing to her doll be- 
cause she regarded dolls as “young la- 
dies.” The same doll seems to come in 
for a different sort of treatment as she 
grows older, for growth is one of the 
characteristics which dolly shares with 
the child. 

The realistic impulse will move a 
child when putting her doll to sleep to 
shut its eyes where this is possible. 
Perhaps the great charm of eyes which 
open and shut may be due to the help 
they give to the sweet illusion of doll- 
sleep. When this cannot be done the 
make-believe is sometimes assisted by 
covering the doll’s head with the 
clothes. The glassy stare of a doll’s 
eyes would, perhaps, kill the illusion of 
sleep even in the case of a highly imag- 
inative child. 

Another odd branch of doll-service is 
tending the pet in sickness. Dolls ap- 
pear to be subject to all the complaints 
of their young nurses. They are phys- 
icked, too, by the familiar nursery 
methods. The realistic impulse to de- 
tect something like the “poorly” look 
in the doll is illustrated by the diagnos- 
ing of leprosy in the case of a doll from 
whom “the paint was flecking off.” If 
all the paint comes off, and the doll 
takes on a pitiful pallor, there is a fine 
opportunity for the child’s healing art. 
In one instance the appearance of mea- 
sles was induced by the help of a red 
lead pencil. In another instance, when 
a doll was convalescent after fever, the 
“pretence” was supported by deliber- 
ately pulling out the hair. Fractures 
of limb or skull, and slighter injuries 
leading to loss of the vital-sustaining 
sawdust, have, of course, to be treated 
surgically. Doll-surgery, however, to 
judge by the number of maimed and 
deformed figures which are to be found 


in doli-land, would seem to be by no 
means universal among children. 

Other kinds of doll-service reflecting 
the practices of the mother or nurse 
may just be named. The much consid- 
ered pet is regularly taken for a walk, 
sometimes on a visit, has picture books 
shown to her, has the piano played to 
her, and so on. Schooling and moral 
discipline often fill a large space in 
the work of looking after dollish irre- 
sponsibility. Children’s ideas of dolls’ 
faults and of the appropriate methods 
of punishment are briefly illustrated in 
the American returns, though one 
wishes that this part of the report 
could have been fuller. Differences of 
mental attitude reflect themselves in 
the answers. One child says: “I often 
give my dolls a good moral talk which 
helps them.” This breathes of the right 
childish faith, though it sounds a trifle 
“goodie” perhaps. There seems to be 
more of genuine confession in what an- 
other child says: “Sometimes I spank 
dolls for things they didn’t do, it is 
such fun.” 

One curious part of this doll-tendence 
deserves a brief notice, viz., its close 
by proper ceremonious interment. 
Children have a feeling for the “grand” 
side of a ceremony, and a funeral 
seems to be as dear to the heart of 
many little girls as it is to their adult 
successors. Hence, we need not won- 
der at learning that a good many doll- 
atrists honor their pets with a becom- 
ing funeral. Sometimes the interment 
seems to spring out of a pure love of 
the ceremony, since we read that the 
doll will be disinterred and taken 
back to affection the very same 
day. Curiosity, too, may prompt the 
discharge of the solemn office, as 
when the interment and disinterment 
are carried out in order to know 
whether the doll manages to go to 
heaven. The genuine reverent kind of 
funeral occurs when the favorite is for 
other reasons regarded as dead. A 
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doll’s death may result from any kind 
of serious accident, as for example, the 
loss of the head—though even this does 
not always kill a doll for a faithful 
child heart—or a too exhausting issue 
of sawdust. In some instances, alas, 
death is a pure pretence, invented 
solely to cover the end of doll-love. Yet 
even in such cases it seems well that 
the once affectionate nurse should 
mark the end of her devotion worthily 
by giving the honor of a funeral. Mrs. 
Carlyle, it may be remembered, when 
told that she was too old for doll-play, 
concentrated all the remaining dollatry 
in her heart in an act of piety. Dolly 
was placed with suitable accessories, 
sumptuous dress, bedstead, etc., on a 
funeral pyre, and made to die sub- 
limely like Dido. Sometimes a child 
seems to be taken by a craze for inter- 
ment, having a new ceremony for the 
head, for the arm, etc., as it comes off. 
Yet all little girls are not Antigones in 
their respect for the rite of sepulture. 
Some, we are told, have a way of 
throwing their discarded pets aside, 
and leaving them prostrate and help- 
less in some neglected corner. 

I have here spoken of the doll as a 
nursling, a charge on the child’s pro- 
tection and aid. Yet there would seem 
to be another side to this mysterious 
relation. A little girl’s talk to her doll 
is by no means merely a way of amus- 
ing or of instructing her nursling. It 
is, to a large extent, an outpouring of 
her heart in sacred confidence. The 
doll is a refuge in the hour of trouble, 
of blank childish despair, when no 
grown-up ears are of any use. It looks, 
too, as if in a good deal of doll-play the 
relations of nurse and nursling were 
lost sight of in one of equal companion- 
ship. This attribution to the doll of 
what may seem to older eyes to be in- 
compatible ages and faculties, is one of 
the innermost secrets of the doll-cult. 

Another supplementary remark needs 
to be made. We have considered the 
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doll as if it were the one absorbing 
companion of these early days. Yet 
many little girls have a leaning to num- 
bers. How, one wonders, is this large- 
hearted embracing of a whole family 
of dolls related to the concentration 
of doll-love on a single object? The 
American returns do not supply much 
information on this point. They throw 
no light on the interesting problem in 
nursery ethics, whether the highest de- 
votion to the much-needing nursling 
may co-exist in the same child with the 
larger and more scattered affection. 
So far as I can make out, they suggest 
that children who find their happiness 
in a whole doll population are wont to 
distinguish degrees of relationship, and 
to bestow corresponding degrees of af- 
fection. For example, in a family com- 
munity nieces are apt to be looked 
down upon. Different sorts of dolls, 
such as paper, china, and wax, are 
sometimes regarded as distinct fami- 
lies. Within the limits of a single fam- 
ily one hears of something like favorit- 
ism, which, of course, is always justi- 
fied by superiority of behavior. 

Much of this doll-play on a large 
scale may, perhaps, grow out of the 
love of social games and of acting im- 
posing ceremonies, such as a wedding. 
Dolls lend themselves very well to spec- 
tacle games, paper figures or picture- 
dolls sufficing for the purpose. One 
seems to detect in these spectacle 
plays the germ of the puppet-show, 
the child losing her sense of per- 
sonal relation to her charge in the ab- 
sorbing duties of a theatre-manager— 
that is to say, in getting her puppets to 
act properly. 

What, it may be asked, does Dr. 
Hall’s new study tell us of a child’s 
mental attitude towards her doll? How 
in her inmost secret soul is the wooden 
or waxen pet thought about? This is 
the supreme mystery; one, perhaps, 
which we ought not to wish to sound. 
If we do try to understand it we are 
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bound, I think, to start from observa- 
tion of the little nurse’s external be- 
havior. 

Now, this behavior seems to show be- 
yond dispute that children, when in the 
serious mood of doll-play, appear to re- 
gard their dolls as beings like them- 
selves. They are treated as if they 
were alive and had to be kept strong 
and well and helped to grow big by 
food, sleep, and, if need be, by medi- 
cine. They seem to be dealt with, too, 
as having senses—at least that of sight 
—as feeling, pleasure and pain, as un- 
derstanding, in a dim way at least, a 
good deal that is told them, as being 
affected by hope and fear, by love and 
jealousy, and all the other childish pas- 
sions, and as acting with a rudiment of 
a conscience. 

This seems, so far as we can guess, 
to be the doll-idea, the indwelling pre- 
conception which colors the child’s 
perceptions and directs her actions. 
How, we sober older people may well 
ask, is this possible? 

Perhaps our facts, meagre as they 
are, may carry us a little way towards 
an answer to this question. Beginning 
with the shapely, proper sort of doll, 
we have to admit that it offers a sem- 
blance more or less clear to the human 
and girlish form. Now, it may be con- 
jectured that a doll-lover has the secret 
of seeing the semblance only—that is to 
say, of fixing her eyes on the human 
features, and blotting out from sight 
all that is foreign and incongruous. 
There are the lovely blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks, and the soft brushable hair. 
What does it matter if the eyes do not 
move, or, if moving, they do so with a 
ghastly stiffness, that the mouth never 
opens, that the head never turns, that 
the wideawake-looking doll-child nev- 
er produces a sound? A child’s vivid 


imagination is, as we know, particu- 
larly clever at the artistic business of 
sponging out from the world-picture 
what is not wanted. 
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If the incongruous, disenchanting ele- 
ment is too prominent to be effaced, 
then the child’s wit comes to the aid of 
her imagination. We saw an illustra- 
tion of this in the covering of the wide- 
open eyes with the bed-clothes when 
putting dolly to sleep, and again in the 
getting rid of the hopelessly unswal- 
lowable food by putting it down the 
doll’s back. 

In the case of the rude substitute, all 
the qualities of the beloved creature, 
physical and psychical alike, are con- 
structed by the child. Here, where no 
detailed resemblance is aimed at, there 
arises no problem of eliminating the in- 
congruous. The fondling of the poor 
rag-enveloped stick or root must, one 
supposes, be an occupation in which 
the part of sense is reduced to a mini- 
mum and imagination has all the work 
to do. 

One would like to know what sort of 
children please themselves with these 
rude substitutes rather than with the 
china or wax beauty. Are they, one 
wonders, the children who are at once 
more imaginative and want plenty of 
scope for creation, and more intelligent 
in the sense of more keenly resenting 
the contradictions of the highly real- 
istic sort of doll which rather foolishly 
tries to look like a “live” child? Are 
they, further, children distinguished by 
the germ of certain moral characteris- 
tics, a comparatively lukewarm ad- 
miration of sensuous charm, and an ar- 
dent appreciation of the inner moral 
excellences? Our American inquirers 
do not help us to answer these ques- 
tions. 

If one can be sure of anything in try- 
ing to sound the depths of dollatry, one 
would say that we have here to do with 
what is technically called an illusion of 
sense. The stolid wooden figure, the 
beshawled pencil or what not, is trans- 
formed by a flooding of sense with pas- 
sionate childish imagination. This 
kind of perception, in which an indwell- 
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ing idea compels the senses to serve it, 
is above the power of “grown-ups”’— 
hence their stupidity from a child's 
point of view. I suppose that we could 
only come at all near the childish state 
by getting ourselves hypnotized and 
played upon by the suggestive words 
and actions of the hypnotizer. Our so- 
called art-illusions, even that of the 
theatre, are probably cold cynical disil- 
lusions by the side of the child’s true 
doll-illusion. 

The doll faith, it may be said, is 
merely a variety of play illusion. This 
is, I suppose, true; yet dolls seem to 
reach a higher degree of reality than 
other playthings. As objects of pas- 
sionate attachment, they appear to 
grow a part of the child’s very self, and 
so to become the least questionable of 
realities. Moreover, the persistence of 
the attachment, which, spite of a good 
deal of fickleness and of intervals of 
what looks like absolute indifference, is 
true on the whole, would seem to give 
a special force to the illusion. When 
animal toys are made bosom friends of, 
they appear to share in the doll-faith. 

I am far from suggesting that the 
doll-faith is complete, in the sense that 
it remains at the same high level of 
strength above the reach of doubt. 
However imaginative the child and 
however carefully selected the doll, it 
must, one supposes, offer some resist- 
ance to the ideas and wishes of its pos- 
sessor. A doll that obstinately refuses 
to sit up, or to look anything like clean, 
after many washings, must, one sup- 
poses, be a sore trial for childish belief. 
For the irony of it is that the very chil- 
dren who are so warmly imaginative 
are likely to be particularly keen-eyed 
in observation now and again. Faith, 
moreover, as we know, has its dull, 
cold moments, and then the little lover 
is very apt to be shocked by the inert, 
unresponsive ways of her idol. Per- 
haps, too, a fit of anger, cutting off a 
child from her world in a mood of 
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stolid rebellion, may sometimes induce 
a sceptical attitude. May it not be that 
when a clever girl like George Eliot's 
Maggie Tulliver, in the hour of su- 
preme childish misery, vents all her fe- 
rocity on her doll, she is incensed, at 
the moment when her passionate little 
soul most craves for sympathy, by the 
look of stolid indifference in her chosen 
companion? 

Then there are the shocks of great 
and wholly unforeseeable calamities, 
such as the collapse of limbs and 
trunk, and worse than all, perhaps, the 
revealed hollowness of the head. 
These must, one would say, break the 
spell and compel to sceptical thought. 

However this be, there is the scepti- 
cal attitude of others—brothers most of 
all. Little girls who love their dolls 
are, I think, commonly shy: they prac- 
tise their endearments, like other lov- 
ers, in secret. Maggie Tulliver used, I 
think, to rush to the attic and hug her 
doll when the inconvenient brother 
was away. Dr. Hall writes: “Often, in 
the midst of the most absorbing play, 
the slightest criticism, a word of ap- 
peal to reason. . . . annihilates in an 
instant the entire doll-cosmos.” 

This partial waking from the first 
unthinking trust does not necessarily 
lead to an abandonment of faith. As 
in other creeds, belief may be with- 
drawn from the cold light of fact and 
reason. Dr. Hall tells us that “even 
long after it is known that they (the 
dolls) are wood, wax, etc., it is felt that 
they are of skin, flesh, etc.” 

In intelligent children one may note 
now and again the beginnings of a 
more reflective creed, as when dolly is 
said to be able to see, but cannot, in 
face of her stolidity and unresponsive- 
ness, be credited with hearing; or as 
when the pet is endowed with a kind 
of canine soul and is said to be able 
to feel sorry for its owner in her dis- 
tress, though not to understand what 
is the matter. 
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Perhaps one day we shall get an ac- 
count of a doll-creed as thought out by 
a reflective child. Yet we must be on 
our guard against attempts of the later 
“rational” years to read back into 
childish ideas more of intelligibility to 
grown-up minds than really belongs to 
them. 

Dr. Hall places the climax of the doil 
passion at the age of eight to nine. It 
will often linger on fitfully and shyly 
long after this. It is apt to flare up 
again with surprising energy if any 
liberties are taken by others with the 
apparently abandoned pet.* 

Even if we may never properly un- 
derstand a child’s mental attitude 
towards her doll, we may be able to 
guess how it is that the clinging trust 
manages to sustain itself. Here we get 
a hint from the little which George 
Sand says about her doll-love, which, 
like that of our own great woman nov- 
elist, does not seem to have been par- 
ticularly ardent. She writes in one 
place: “They (the children) need to care 
for, to scold, to caress, and to break 
this fetish of a child.” 

Whence comes this need? Dr. Hall 
seeks to show that maternal feelings 
play a much smaller part in dollatry 
than George Sand, Victor Hugo, and 
others have supposed. But his reason- 
ing strikes one as a little risky here and 
there. He argues in one place as fol- 
lows: “The relatively small proportion 
of dolls which represent infants, and 
the large proportion § representing 
adults, shows again that the parental 
instinct is far less prominent in doll- 
play than is commonly supposed.” Yet 
a child may be capable of “babyfying” 
a very smart “lady” doll. It is still a 
doll which can be nursed, and that may 
suffice. As we have seen, the fancy, 


2 A good illustration of this persistence of a hidden 
love is given by Mrs. Reynolds in her story of child- 
life, which seems tome one of the most authentic 
records of its feelings and doings that I have met 
with in fiotion: An Idyll of the Dawn (chap. xii. 
The Tragedy of Emily’s Head). 
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which is always a chief creator of the 
doll-child, can blot out such small in- 
congruities as long hair and the other 
accessories of years. I am supposing 
that these figures of adults are made 
doll-pets of in the full sense. 

One fact seems to tell against Dr. 
Hall’s theory. He observes that some- 
times a doll is made bald-headed in or- 
der to be turned into a baby. Does 
this not mean that the impulse to baby- 
fy is at the root of doll-love, and that 
the realistic sort of child must make 
his doll look the baby even at the sacri- 
fice of the precious hair? 

But the maternal sentiment may be 
present and yet not urge a child to 
treat her doll as a baby. As we have 
seen, doll-play includes maternal opera- 
tions as carried out upon older chil- 
dren. If the doll has to be instructed, 
seriously corrected,and soforth, it must 
combine the intelligence of gravechild- 
ish years with thephysical helplessness 
of a baby. And is not this just whatwe 
find? Does it not seem as if the doll 
were for the child’s consciousness a 
sort of tertium quid between a baby and 
a girl, say, of six or thereabouts? 

The study of the details of the more 
common sort of doll-play, and the 
recognition of the fact that not only in 
Europe and America, but in the East, 
and not only in the modern, but in the 
old classical world the doll is emphati- 
cally the girl’s plaything, seem to lead 
to the conclusion that the great force 
which maintains doll-faith is a kind of 
mothering impulse. This sentiment 
shows itself, too, I think, in other 
ways. Witness little girls’ participa- 
tion in their mothers’ baby-worship, 
and their delight in being allowed to 
hold the “darling” in their arms for 
one precious moment. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer thinks that he has found the 
earliest germ of human tenderness in 
the mother’s pitiful care of her wee off- 
spring. The feeling for “teeny” things 
is a well-marked characteristic of chil- 
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dren, especially girls; and the doll 
seems to be beloved because it is just 
wee enough to be made a nursling of. 
Supposing small girls to have the 
germ of the maternal impulse, we may 
dimly understand how, with the terri- 
ble restrictions which hedge about the 
living baby, the doll acquires its pecul- 
iar value in girl-life. Perhaps we may 
one day see that the decline of the doll- 
passion towards the beginning of ado- 
lescence is largely due, not so much to 
growing intelligence (for there was 
enough of that before), but to the de- 
velopment of a new feeling of maid- 
enly modesty. 

Even if we suppose that the mater- 
nal instinct is at the root of the doll 
mystery, we may readily grant that 
this impulse is very much overgrown 
with other feelings. Doll-play seems, 
clearly enough, to be supported by the 
eraze for imitation of older people’s 
ways which runs through the whole of 
children’s play. May it not be backed 
up, too, by a child’s natural desire to 
get away from subjection, and to try 
her hand at the sweets of authority? 
Perhaps the delight coming from the 
exchange of functions may, through 
some mysterious process of child- 
thought, be keener when the doll-child 
to be instructed and scolded looks like 
herself, that is to say like a little girl. 
And if so, this would explain the rarity 
of boy-dolls. 

Yet after all, perhaps, the doll mys- 
tery will remain a mystery. It does 
not, so far as I can make out, derive 
much illumination from the ethnolog- 
ical considerations on which Dr. Hall 
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touches, interesting as these are. It 
would seem to be more promising to 
study the fetish of the savage by help 
of the doll, than the doll by help of the 
fetish. At least the doll is nearer to 
us. 

Dr. Hall suggests that the doll might 
be turned to educational uses. It de- 
velops, he tells us, industry, manual 
skill in the little nurse, and even self- 
sacrificing affection, and the school, or 
rather the kindergarten, should turn 
this to account. This may seem a bold 
proposal. Some of us think that the 
idea of transforming play into an edu- 
cational instrument has been carried 
quite far enough already. And what if 
the secretive shyness of real doll-love 
were to offer an insuperable barrier to 
any attempt of the educator to get his 
regulative wand near it? However 
this be, he would do well to ask him- 
self whether such interference is likely 
to further his purpose. Dollatry, pure 
and spontaneous, seems to give us a 
child in her moments of perfect pri- 
vacy, in which her innermost self ven- 
tures to come out a step further even 
than in those hushed expansive mo- 
ments when, holding her mother to her 
bedside, she defers the inevitable 
“Good-night!”’ and the darkness. And 
if so, were it not well, even in the in- 
terests of education itself, to preserve 
the cult inviolate, to permit the young 
vestal to serve unmolested at the altar 
of her own rearing, and to be content 
with such glimpses of her rites as we 
may be able to snatch without disturb- 
ing her blissful trance? 

James Sully. 


MONTROSE AND ARGYLL IN FICTION. 


The uncompromising student of his- 
tory is seldom interested in historical 
romances unless he adventure among 
them with the intention of pulling 
them to pieces. And it will hardly be 


denied that he may spend a busy holi- 
day in the pastime. The ignorance 
which the general reader is not 
ashamed to confess may not be the 
reason why so many authors are so 
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eager to parade their historical 
quirements; but at least it promises 
them immunity from the hostile 
criticism of those more ignorant than 
themselves. There are some who 
maintain that in historical romances 
the accuracy of the author is of very 
secondary importance, and that no 
story should be condemned for its 
historical deficiencies if in other re- 
spects it fulfils the requirements of 
the best fiction. This is as much as 
to say that an author may re-create 
the historic dead in any guise he may 
choose, so long as he gives them the 
similitude of life, and makes them 
consistent with themselves and their 
surroundings. You are reminded of 
certain historical romances wherein 
the details are a miracle of research 
and industry, but the romance life- 
less, colorless, and unreadable. By 
the intuition of genius many an 
author has persuaded himself that he 
can catch the spirit of past ages with- 
out being careful that his puppets 
should wear the costumes or exhibit 
the habits proper to their time and 
country, or that they should even cor- 
respond in character with their 
original prototypes. But why should 
such romances be called historical; or 
why should the authors of them make 
any pretence at historical verisimili- 
tude when they have no intention to 
attain it? Sir Walter Scott was not 
an accurate historian, as some men 
count accuracy; but he _ generally 
knew so much more than his critics, 
and so great was his common sense 
and sane his judgment, that his inac- 
curacies were seldom of much ac- 
count. He wrote in the first place 
for the amusement of those who read 
him; but he was intimately acquaint- 
ed with the history and the color of 
the times of which he treated. His 
knowledge was so curious and so 


ac- 


wide, that with perfect ease he re-cre- 
ated the past with what brilliant col- 
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oring and spacious humor his genius 
was capable. Naturally, where Scott 
has left his mark few have cared to 
enter into competition with him. 
Comparisons are unjust, but they are 
sure to be drawn between two auth- 
ors who select the same _ subjects. 
Lately there have been published two 
books which treat more or less of the 
times and scenes depicted in “A Leg- 
end of Montrose.” Mr. Neil Munro, 
in his “John Splendid,” and Mr. Mac- 
Laren Cobban in his “Angel of the 
Covenant,” deal with different peri- 
ods of that stupendous struggle be- 
tween Montrose and Argyll which 
makes the history of the times a ro- 
mance in itself. Neither author need 
fear any comparison with Sir Walter 
in the matter of their historical pro- 
ficiency. Mr. Munro’s book is in 
some respects a quite unique contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the High- 
lands of Scotland at that period, a 
brilliant interpretation of the High- 
land character; while Mr. Cobban's 
book, from the merely historical point 
of view, is a careful and lucid presen- 
tation of the times and men of which 
he treats. 

In his life of Montrose, Mark Na- 
pier has drawn a portrait of the Great 
Marquis which certainly does not err 
through any lack of appreciation. It 
is an enthusiastic eulogy, yet its hon- 
esty has never been seriously im- 
pugned nor its essential accuracy de- 
nied. But no historian who is obvi- 
ously so much in love with his hero 
could be trusted to give an impartial 
account of his character and achieve- 
ments, and at the same time deal 
justly with the enemies of that hero. 
To Napier, Montrose was the almost 
divine hero, and Argyll the villain, 
mean, treacherous, and contemptible. 
It is said that the devil is not so black 
as he is painted; and even Argyll, you 
may be sure, had some good points. 
You need not, however, look for them 
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in Napier’s life of Montrose. But if 
you must not go to Napier for an im- 
partial picture of Argyll, you may 
well be satisfied with his portrait of 
Montrose. There is not a more win- 
some and brilliant figure in history. 
A poet, a statesman, a soldier, and a 
martyr; the combination is so all- 
embracing as to suggest exaggera- 
tion. And yet it is the plain truth. 
Not a great poet, he is yet among the 
immortals, because in a happy mo- 
ment he succeeded in putting himself 
into a ballad which must always be 
quoted as the lyric of the very 
Lancelot of Cavaliers. As a states- 
man he had foresight, judgment, and 
prudence, although for one so intrepid 
in action, Montrose was curiously 
temperate in council. He was simple 
and sincere. The happy faculty was 
his to give a clear and straight an- 
swer to the questions put to him by 
fate and circumstances: and there 
you have the admission that he was 
not subtle—something even wanting, 
perhaps, in diplomacy. In this Ar- 
gyll had him at advantage, and 
pinned him fast. But was the loss 
with Montrose in the end? Had he 
been other than he was, would he at 
this distance of time be the gracious 
figure he is? For he stands out from 
among his contemporaries by reason 
of this simplicity and honesty, quite 
as much as by his brilliant fame as 
Charles I. could not have 
than Mont- 


a soldier. 
had a better counsellor 
rose; but Charles, though he came to 
recognize before the end the great- 
ness of this Bayard of the North, 
with his usual bad luck did not do so 
in time. Had it been otherwise, the 
history of England and Scotland 
might read very differently to-day. 
For he was a great soldier, as well as 
a statesman. His campaigns against 
the successive armies raised against 
him by the Covenant have gained for 
him a unique place in the history of 
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Reading of them, you are 
reminded on a small scale of the 
achievements of Alexander and Na- 
poleon. In all three there was genius, 
combined with physical energy noth- 
ing less than dzmonic, which by a 
miracle they transmitted to their fol- 
lowers. The forced marches of Mont- 
rose will compare with anything of 
the kind in history. With a handful 
of Highland caterans and wild Irish- 
men, whose weapons included bows 
and arrows, and flinty stones picked 
from the hillside, he fought and won 
six battles, against a foe in each in- 
stance superior in numbers, cavalry, 
and artillery. But it was a cruel for- 


warfare. 


tune that fought against Montrose 
and ruined him in the end. Had not 
MacDonald and <Aboyne forsaken 


him after the battle of Kilsyth, he 
must have brought the Covenant to 
its knees. But it was not to be; and 
Fate, not Corydon, vanquished him 
at Philiphaugh. But even had he 
been able to join forces with the king, 
it was too late for him then to have 
rolled back the tide of victory that 
was carrying Cromwell to supreme 
power. One thing alone is certain, 
that of all his generals Charles had 
but one who was Cromwell's match, 
and they never met. Of his appear- 
ance, the various chroniclers are 
agreed that he was of middle height, 
and well-proportioned, fair, and with 
gray eyes. Of his manner, a hostile 
scribe noted that it was stately to 
affectation. And what if it 
From his boyhood he dreamed of do- 
ing great deeds, and was a man in 
everything but years 
seventeen. He paid fastidious atten- 
tion to his dress, so that his appear- 
ance should always be worthy of him- 
self and of the occasion. Even on the 
morning of his execution he did not for- 
get what was due to the head which 
should shortly adorn the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh. Such trifles are eloquent 


were? 


when he was 
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of the type of man. He loved women, 
and art, and flowers; that did not 
prevent him from being the most 
brilliant soldier of his time and a pat- 
tern to posterity. 

Argyll was not only the enemy, he 


was the antithesis, of Montrose. His 
appearance was repellent, and his 
disposition reserved and furtive. He 


was of a scholarly habit of mind, and, 
like many another statesman, his 
books were his dearest companions, 
and often his sole consolation. But 
his party in the State set no store by 
such literary attainments as he could 
boast, and posterity knows only by 
hearsay that Gillespie Gruamach was 


a student of men and books. His 
statesmanship has been as _ bitterly 
condemned as at one time it was 


praised. In private life he may have 
been a paragon of virtue, but as a 
statesman he was absolutely un- 
scrupulous. His supporters forgave 
him everything; his enemies forgave 
him nothing. He did not invent the 
Covenant, but he used it to further 
his own ends. Doubtless, he believed 
his policy was the best that could be 
devised for Scotland, but it got mixed 
up with his own personal ambition. 
It would be unjust to call him a hypo- 
crite; for under the cloak of religion 
in those days, and even now, men 
thought they were justified in aveng- 
ing their own wrongs. The deception 
was gross enough to permit them to 
commit murder in the name of the 
Lord. Argyll’s religion was not a 
very beautiful thing; but that was no 
reason why it should not have suited 
him, and held him tight as in a vice. 
It is quite certain that, like the skil- 
ful politician he was, he saw the 
trend of Scottish opinion, and shaped 
his policy accordingly. Such are not 
the great men of the world, but they 
make history, all the same. Mont- 


rose was a greater statesman than Ar- 
gyll, because his mind was less tram- 
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melled; he had a more manly ideal— 
that is to say, a more healthy concep- 
tion of what men’s lives on the earth 
should be. This is evident enough, if 
you consider that we of the nine- 
teenth century could have lived and 
enjoyed liberty of thought and action 
under Montrose; but to be subservi- 
ent to the policy of Argyll, and 
his black-hatted, black-coated mob, 
would be so intolerable that death 
were not so hideous an alternative. 
“A Legend of Montrose,” though a 
favorite with all lovers of Scott, is 
not one of his masterpieces. It con- 
tains one of the happiest creations of 
his genius; but, superb as he is, Du- 
gald Dalgetty cannot carry the “Leg- 
end” into the first rank of his crea- 
tor’s works. Certainly the manner in 
which you are introduced to Montrose 
is not very happy. It is true that he 
escaped out of England into Scotland 
disguised as a groom. But when he 
joined MacDonald and the Chiefs at 
Blair Athole and unfurled the Royal 
Standard, he appeared without dis- 
guise, accompanied by a single at- 
tendant, and dressed in kilts. The 
scene is well described by Mark Na- 
pier. But Scott preferred to intro- 
duce him as a groom named Ander- 
son, in attendance on his cousin, Lord 
Kilpont. Although you are aware 
that the somewhat forward servant of 
the young lord is the Marquis of 
Montrose, yet, to all intents and pur- 
poses he is Anderson until he discloses 
himself to the Chiefs, and the whole 
effect is somewhat disappointing. 
The scene between Montrose and Sir 
Duncan Campbell is excellent; and 
it is the only one where Montrose is 
put on his mettle. He is not one of 
Sir Walter’s great historical portraits; 
and it is in the purely explanatory 
parts of the narrative that you get a 
glimpse of Scott’s estimate of him. 
The common charge brought against 
Montrose is that he joined the Cove- 
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nant because he had been slighted at 
Court; and that he deserted the Cov- 
enant because Argyll, and not himself, 
was given the chief place in council 
and command. Yet the date of his 
reception by Charles and that of his 
signing the Covenant cannot be made 
to agree; and he parted with the Cov- 
enanters because they and not he had 
been false to the true conception of 
the Covenant. Yet Scott seems to 
have accepted the view of him that 
was entertained by his enemies. His 
portrait of Argyll is, on the whole, 
better than that of Montrose. You 
are confronted with Argyll in his own 
castle, surrounded with flatterers, 
and with the great Dalgetty as a foil. 
For one whose sympathies were al- 
ways strongly enlisted on the side 
which he espoused, Scott is wonder- 
fully impartial—so much so, that his 
treatment of Argyll is even more con- 
siderate than his treatment of Mont- 
rose. He will not allow that the chief 
who ran away at Inverlochy was a 
coward, because when he was led to 
execution he behaved with becoming 
firmness. But he regrets the devasta- 
tion made by the bands whom Mont- 
rose led through the country of Ar- 
gyll, and says it has been “repeatedly 
and justly quoted as a plot on his ac- 
tions and character.” It was an es- 
sential point in Montrose’s scheme 
that the military power of Argyll in 
Scotland, and especially in the High- 
lands, should be destroyed. Argyll 
had turned him out of house and 
home, and there would undoubtedly 
be the satisfaction of revenge in pay- 
ing MacCullum More back in his own 
coin. But it was neéver the practice 
of Montrose to visit the horrors of 
war on the helpless and innocent. 
For any excesses of this kind that oc- 
curred in the Campbell country blame 
must not be attached to Montrose, 
whose character and reputation in 
this respect need no vindication. He 
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was simply unable to prevent the 
wild savages whom he led from obey- 
ing their instincts. Most of the chiefs 
with him had wrongs to avenge, and 
they took their own way of doing it. 
He had divided his force into three 
bands, one of which he led himself. 
The other two bands had leaders from 
whom the enemies of their clans need 
expect no quarter. The charge of 
wanton cruelty could with much 
greater justice be brought against 
him who burned to the ground the 
bonnie house o’ Airlie. 

But the interest of “A Legend of 
Montrose” has very little to do either 
with Montrose or Argyll. Dugald Dal- 
getty is the hero of the romance. There 
are some who are not ashamed to con- 
fess that they find Dalgetty wearisome. 
He is said to be monotonous. As a 
companion on a campaign it is just 
possible that the famous Rittmaster 
might prove himself an intolerable 
bore. He would hardly be described 
as a boon companion. But the charm 
of Dalgetty is the delightfully fresh 
and naive way he behaves in the 
different scenes which he has made 
immortal. He is always Dalgetty, 
and yet quite different with Mont- 
rose, with Argyll, with Sir Duncan 
Campbell, and above all, with his 
protégé, the unfortunate Ranald of 
the Mist. In this respect he has the 
variety of all the great humorous cre- 
ations in literature. And not only 
is he immortal himself. He has ex- 
tended the immortality of another. 
How many thousands have 
gone to their graves unconscious of 
the very existence of the invincible 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the 
North and the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism, had it not been for his faithful 
Rittmaster, Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket? 

In “John Splendid”? Mr. Neil Mun- 


1 Joon Splendid: The Tale of a Poor Gentleman, 
and the Little Wars of Lorn. By Neil Munro. Fifth 
edition. William Blackwood & Sons. 


would 
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ro has drawn a vivid picture of the 
scenes which were once familiar to 
Dalgetty, but which had not previ- 
ously been described with any degree 
of intimacy. Mr. Munro’s previous 
book, “The Lost Pibroch,” not only 
was evidence of an author who must 
henceforth be reckoned as something 
new and strong in contemporary 
literature; it was a revelation of the 
Highlands and of the Highland char- 
acter, as fascinating as it was authen- 
tic. The mystery of the mountains; 
the gloom and terror they provoke, 
not less than the joy and buoyancy; 
the color and witchery of Nature,— 
all these were expressed with the un- 
faltering touch of the artist who is 
sure of himself. The effect of their 
surroundings on the men who live 
among the hills; their savage  in- 
stincts, superstitions, poetry,—these 
also were adequately for 
the first time in the language of the 
despised Sassenach. It was evident 
that the author knew his Celt from the 
inside; that he sympathized with him 
as only he can who is blood of his 
blood. The artist likewise had a style 
of his own that commanded admira- 
tion. Although it was the author’s first 
book, it was the work of no tyro, but 
of one who could stand on his own 
merit, and abide judgment without 
favor. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that Mr Munro’s next book should be 
kindly welcomed and keenly scruti- 
nized. 

It is impossible to compare a ro- 
mance with a volume of short stories, 
except in so far as they have some- 
thing in common. And “John Splen- 
did” has a great deal in common with 
“The Lost Pibroch.” For both deal 
with Highland places and Highland 
hearts. In this respect, Mr. Munro’s 
new book amply fulfils the promise 
of the earlier one. There is no falling 
away, and in several instances a 
marked advance. 


expressed 


As a descriptive 
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writer, it would be difficult to name 
his rival. Those who have many 
novels to read are generally shy of 
descriptions of natural scenery. It is 
se easy to do it badly. Mr. Munro de- 
scribes Nature well because he loves 
it, because it is an essential point in 
his story, and because he is a consum- 
mate artist. The minor characters in 
“John Splendid” are as well done as 
those in the “Lost Pibroch,” which is 
as much as to say that they are as well 
done as they need ever be. John Lom, 
the bard of Keppoch, with his ridicu- 
lous conceit, his childish and insatiable 
love of praise, his gift of song, and 
the high sense of responsibility with 
which he avowed it, is just such a 
sketch as Mr. Munro has taught us to 
expect from him. The humor of it is 
so refreshing, the reality so convincing. 
Or take the scene with the widow of 
Glencoe, so exquisite in its blending of 
pathos and grim humor. Rob Stewart 
of Appin, too, who had lost his ears, 
and covered the loss with his bonnet, 
is he not a humorous dog, though as 
wanting in every Christian virtue as a 
Highland stot! There is not a charac- 
ter in the book, however briefly de- 
scribed, but is done to the life. They 
step across the heather, strong-limbed 
and full-blooded, lusty with life, and 
full of Highland pride and cunning: no 
phantoms of the brain, but living men. 

As a romance “John Splendid” is a 
distinct success. It is brilliantly writ- 
ten, and presents a picture of the 
Highlands of Scotland in the middle of 
the seventeenth century absolutely 
unique. All the characters are true to 
life and race, and two of them, John 
Splendid and Argyll, must take a very 
high place in literature. The book is 
full of episodes and adventures, which 
are connected with each other by the 
presence in all of them of young Elrig- 
more, who tells the story, and the in- 
terest never wanes through a single 
page. If there is a fault at all, it is 
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that Elrigmore’s love-affair leaves you 
cold, and Betty has so much spirit ap- 
parently that she makes even the 
author a little shy of her. It is impos- 
sible to resist the impression that 
Betty loved John; and although she de- 
nounced him in her heart for a deed 
that was not his, still her interest in 
the child of the dead girl seems to 
have had some nameless motive not 
unconnected with John Splendid be- 
hind it. It is certain that John was of 
opinion that he could have won 
Betty had he tried; but he played the 
hero, and sacrificed himself for his 
friend. 

John Splendid is a really masterly 
creation. Before he made his bow to 
the world, if you had been asked to 
name the typical Highlander of fiction, 
you would bardly have gone to Scott 
to find him, because Scott’s Highland- 
men are a trifle conventional, though 
he himself created the convention. The 
Dougal Cratur and the old Highland 
servant in the “Legend” are very 
amusing, with their shes and shentle- 
mens, which is still supposed in cer- 
tain quarters to be the way in which 
the English language is spoken in the 
Highlands. Scott created a Highland- 
man to suit his purpose whenever it 
was necessary; and, like most of his 
creations, it was good. But it is recog- 
nized that Stevenson came nearer the 
truth in Alan Breck Stewart; and John 
Splendid is a more subtle psychologi- 
eal study than Alan Breck. This is 
undoubtedly high praise. For Alan is 
a favorite, and one of the happiest of 
Stevenson’s creations. Comparisons 
are generally misleading and tend to 
misconceptions; but here it is inevita- 
ble that the comparison should be 
made. The difference between the 
two men, however, is so marked that 
the comparison should only serve to 
throw both into greater relief. What 
they have in common are their High- 
land pride, their personal prowess, and 
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something magnetic in their personal. 
ity. 

But John Splendid is altogether a 
bigger man than Alan Breck. He has 
more brains and a broader character. 
In the Highlands caste is a very real 
thing; and Alan would not have hesi- 
tated to let the Splendid take the lead. 
John Splendid is a gentleman with a 
weakness; for a man of his tempera- 
ment he is wonderfully tolerant; his 
vices are of a generous quality. He 
refrains from speaking the truth to his 
friends lest he should hurt them, not 
from any personal fear of the conse- 
quences. He has a mistaken sense of 
courtesy, which even with the hum- 
blest leads him into the most awkward 
predicaments. The man is consistent 
with himself. His aim is to please, 
whenever he is not confronted with an 
enemy. He flatters Argyll and speaks 
the sweet lie to him, for the same rea- 
son that he must needs tickle the ears 
of the blind widow of Glencoe. But 
he is no traducer. He will not praise 
a man to his face and say the bitter 
thing behind his back. Now, Alan 
Breck had the same desire to be ad- 
mired by all and sundry; but he had 
not the same tact. His conceit took 
offence so easily that he had generally 
to fall back on his praise of him- 
self for adequate appreciation. John 
Splendid, again, has a much more se- 
vere ordeal to pass through than ever 
Alan had. In the person of the Rev. 
Mr. Gordon, chaplain to the Marquis 
of Argyll, John Splendid, the trimmer, 
met the uncompromising apostle of 
truth; and Mr. Gordon generally man- 
aged to make the truth as unpleasant 
as possible. The conflicts between the 
two are excellent reading; and on the 
whole John behaves very well, save on 
one occasion. The clergyman at last 
succeeded in goading him into an act 
unworthy of himself, whereby the 
godly Master Gordon came very near 
Thereafter John was 
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at a sore disadvantage,—and it was 
Mr. Gordon who played the gentle- 
man. It was a happy inspiration to 
confront those two men with each 
other: by no other test could the Splen- 
did’s moral weakness have been so 
effectually proved. The reader would 
have been taken in as easily as most 
of the people that John met; but there 
was no deceiving Mr. Gordon. It is 
not for nothing that Mr. Gordon, un- 
amiable though he be, is the one per 
son in the book who commands your 
entire respect. He was narrow and 
bigoted; and his highest conception of 
his duty was the denunciation of sin 
without fear or favor. Yet he was 
sincere and honest, and of a most 
valiant heart. It was a great pity he 
could not have given his patron, the 
Marquis of Argyll, some of his courage 
and honesty, instead of those moral 
scourgings which probably caused the 
squint-eyed chief of Diarmid much 
less searching of heart than he ever 
let his worthy chaplain know. 

Mr. Munro’s portrait of Argyll is a 
fine bit of work. He presents him as 
a statesman who had the welfare of 
his country and his clan at heart; a 
bookish man who, had it not been for 
an uncomfortable ambition, would 
have preferred the study to the Sen- 
ate or the field; and finally, as the dis- 
ciple of Master Gordon could not fail 
to be, a sincerely religious man. At 
the same time, he is represented as 
ambitious, crafty, selfish, flattered out 
of all true knowledge of himself, and 
probably a coward. On this last point 
Mr. Munro is a trifle ambiguous. He 
seems to admit all that can be said in 
proof of Argyll’s pusillanimity, and 
yet maintain that the man was not a 
coward but vacillating to a degree. 
You are confronted with his coward- 
ice, and yet asked to believe that when 
put to the test Argyll was as bold of 
heart as any. The excuses which he 


himself gives for his flight from Inver- 
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lochy and Inverary are those of a man 
driven hard in self-defence, who would 
fain keep his self-esteem, and yet 
knows that he has lost the esteem of 
his fellows. He claims boldly enough 
that he is no poltroon; and would even 
have you believe that his irresolution 
in the face of danger is due to some 
dubiety as to whether he has really 
right on his side. Did the same Mar- 
quis know the same irresolution when 
he plotted in safety? In any case, 
Archibald Marquis of Argyll cuts but 
a sorry figure in Mr. Munro’s pages. 
And yet you have a kindlier notion of 
Argyll after reading “John Splendid” 
than ever you had before. The man is 
revealed to you in his weakness, and 
an appeal with great skill is made di- 
rect to your pity. This is certainly 
true of the last scene in which Argyll 
figures. After the flight from Inver- 
lochy you are introduced to the un- 
happy man lying ill of a fever in his 
bed at Inverary, with the faithful Mas- 
ter Gordon at his side, rubbing in the 
truth, you may be sure, where the skin 
was tenderest. Mr. Munro in this 
scene—and for vivid realization it is a 
powerful piece of writing—lets the dig- 
nity of Argyll go by the board. You 
are confronted with a soul in agony, 
who in the very attitude he assumes 
would make himself ridiculous, were 
it not for his painful earnestness. Mr. 
Munro is quite conscious of this; for 
John Splendid afterwards remarks 
that “the man was in his bed, and his 
position as he cocked up there on his 
knees was not the most dignified I 
have seen.” With his dignity gone, his 
pride broken, his heart bitter to sick- 
ness with its own shame, Argyll dis- 
arms you of resentment, and you must 
be very hard of heart if you do not 
leave his bed-chamber with a more 
tender notion of the man. 

Of Montrose Mr. Munro gives you 
only a glimpse, and that anything but 
flattering to the Great Marquis. And 
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here this article would necessarily end, 
were it not that Mr. MacLaren Cobban 
in “The Angel of the Covenant” has 
essayed to do for Montrose what Mr. 
Munro has achieved in the case of Ar- 
gyll. Here, for the first time in fiction, 
have Montrose and Argyll been con- 
fronted with each other—a big under- 
taking, but accomplished with success. 
The story covers a period of twelve 
years, from 1629 to 1641, and conse- 
quently does not touch upon those 
events in the lives of Montrose and Ar- 
gyll which have most largely contribu- 
ted to render them famous in history. 
The Covenant is the theme; and to 
right and left of it stand these two, at 
first in apparent amity, which in due 
time gives place to unconcealed ha- 
tred. In order that the reader might 
clearly understand the true purport of 
the Covenant, that remarkable event 
in Scottish history, and the different 
attitudes adopted towards it by Mon- 
trose and Argyll, it was necessary that 
the condition of Scotland at that pe- 
riod should be adequately set forth. 
It is the background of the romance 
and the danger was that the author 
should give it undue prominence. Mr. 
Cobban has steered clear of this pit- 
fall, into which so many conscientious 
historical romancists have fallen to 
their own hurt. The story and the his- 
tory are so interwoven that you are 
never impressed with the difference. 
Nor does the author take any violent 
liberties with history, in order that the 
gentle reader may not be unduly per- 
turbed in spirit, as did Sir Walter, for 
example, when he made young Kil- 
pont recover from the fatal blow dealt 
him by Allan M’Aulay, in order that 
he might wed Anrot Lyle. Into a firm 
and accurate framework of history 
Mr. Cobban has worked his romance, 
and the result is an admirable picture 
of Scotland and her most famous sons 


*The Angel of the Covenant. By J. MacLaren 


Cobban. Methuen. 
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during that seething period of discon- 
tent and bigotry which heralded the 
civil war. Montrose is the hero in all 
the vigor of his splendid youth. You 
are introduced to him at the age of 
seventeen, on his way to visit Jame- 
son, the Scottish Vandyck, and have 
his portrait painted—the portrait that 
shows even at that early age all the 
sweetness and strength that were as 
noticeable in the great Marquis of 
Montrose as in the boy James Gra- 
hame. 

The opening chapters of the tale in- 
troduce to each other, to their ultimate 
sorrow, Montrose and Alec Burnet, 
and Mistress Magdalen Keith—after- 
wards the Angel of the Covenant, but 
then little more than a child. Maud- 
lin is a frank, daring, beautiful child, 
worshipful of heroes, and even then 
unconsciously challenging them to 
love: she grows into a brilliant, un- 
happy woman, whose heart must have 
broken but for her beauty and her 
pride. Montrose in these early scenes 
bears himself with all the dignity and 
affability which seemed to come natu- 
rally to one who, as a boy, believed 
himself born to do great deeds. But it 
is not until Argyll comes on the scene 
that he shows himself in his real 
strength. Ten years older than Mon- 
trose, he is a much abler diplomatist 
than the young Earl, and in these first 
months of their intimacy gives you al- 
most the impression of having the 
finer brain of the two. Argyll helps 
Montrose to know himself, to realize 
himself and his own gifts of mind and 
body. No sooner is that accomplished 
than he takes the first place, and Ar- 
gyll falls into the second. The great- 
ness of his fate seems only to dawn 
upon Montrose when he is confronted 
with the man who, beginning as his 
rival, soon became his foe, and was in 
the end his murderer. There is humor 
in the scene in which Argyll first fig- 
ures. His craftiness, no less than the 
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power of the man, is admirably pre- 
sented. He has the most perfect con- 
trol of himself, and there is a patient 
watchfuiness in his manner that holds 
your attention. Admirers of Argyle, 
and even those who insist that there 
are good qualities in all men, will not 
admit that Mr.Cobban has done Gilles- 
pie Gruamach justice. Certainly, if he 
had any kindly virtues in his disposi- 
tion—as to which there is undoubtedly 
some scepticism—they are sternly re- 
pressed in Mr. Cobban’s portrayal of 
him. And yet he is not described as 
altogether mean,cowardly,and treach- 
erous. Until he discloses his settled 
enmity to Montrose, he is cheerful and 
even winning,—a soother of strife. 
And although, of course, all this but 
serves to convince you of his guile, yet 
it wins your admiration. The contest 
between Montrose and Argyll, though 
not apparent at first, becomes grad- 
ually inevitable; and when at last they 
face each other with nothing to veil 
the issue between them, the climax is 
reached and sustained. Although Ar- 
gyll is foiled, he covers his retreat so 
skilfully as to shield Mr. Cobban from 
the charge of injustice. There is only 
one scene where King Campbell com- 
pletely gives himself away, and then 
he is not confronted with Montrose, 
but with the Angel of the Covenant. 
This is where Argyll is caught in a 
trap, and is in imminent danger of 
his life if he refuses to purchase it by 
signing the release of Montrose from 
prison. The passionate anger of Maud- 
lin at Argyll’s taunt, the terror and 
rage of Argyll, the resentment of 
a quick wit in thrall to brute force,—- 
it is all very natural. But somehow it 


leaves a doubt in the mind whether 
the constitutional timidity of Argyll 
would degenerate into such abject ter- 
ror at the touch of the cold muzzle of 
a pistol, which his quick brain might 
‘ have told him would discharge no bul- 
let at his head. 
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Montrose triumphs over Argyll by 
force of character, not by superior 
wit. It seems to have been Mr. Cob- 
ban’s intention to vindicate his hero, 
not at the expense of any one else, but 
simply by the presentation of his 
transparent honesty and sweetness. 
As the story progresses and the real 
issue opens out to him, Montrose takes 
on a sterner mood. You meet him as a 
boy; you take leave of him a man ful- 
ly equipped for the splendid achieve- 
ments which were to make his name 
illustrious. He is every inch a hero, 
without a shadow of abatement; and 
they say that no man is altogether so. 
The portrait is without doubt ideal- 
ized; but you are convinced of its es- 
sential truth. The charm of his man- 
ner; his gaiety and wit; the proud 
valor of his heart,—you are confronted 
with them. Thus the artist is justi- 
fied, though the historian may be con- 
victed of prejudice. Montrose’s rela- 
tions with Magdalen Keith is a deli- 
cate subject, and Mr. Cobban has han- 
died it with tact. This young creature, 
so beautiful, daring, and witty, loves 
Montrose with a passionate intensity 
that could have but one result unless 
you have implicit confidence in the 
honor of the hero. That, of course, 
you take for granted; and so Maudlin, 
with her exquisite beauty and aching 
heart, becomes more and more tragic 
as the tale draws to an end. With 
nothing to aid her but the truth, the 
truth that would be shameful but for 
her great love and her pride in it, she 
defies the world and is victorious. But 
she passes before you as one who is 
wounded to death, and yet will put a 
brave face on it, because it is better 
to be proud and brave than abject and 
tearful. The Lady Balgownie, her 
mother, is a stout-hearted, merry 
dame, with a good supply of whole- 
some Scots humor and a shrewd wit: 
the same type of woman as her daugh- 
ter, but better balanced and with a 
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larger share of common-sense. But 
the difference is sufficient to fit the 
one for comedy, the other for tragedy, 
in the play of life. 

It was surely a happy coincidence 
that “John Splendid” and “The Angel 
of the Covenant” should have appeared 
in the same year, the one with Argyll 
as the great historical figure, the other 
with Montrose. Sir Walter, with his 
large impartiality and supreme indif- 
ference, presents both men in a some- 
what casual manner to his readers. 
His heart was with Dalgetty, and 
where his heart was, there his genius 
was sure to be brightest. But his 
swift sketches of Montrose and Argyll 
eatch with unerring instinct those 
tricks of expression and traits of char- 
acter which have become traditional. 
What a source of tradition was this 
great magician! We talk of the ro- 
mance of Scottish history as though it 
existed of itself and was not the off- 
spring of his genius, whose creative 
power, imaginative force, and buoy- 
ant humor cannot be equalled out- 
side the works of Shakespeare. No 
one but Mr. Crockett, we _ think, 
would dare to make a story of 
the Covenanters whom Claverhouse 
hunted about the hills. “Old Mortal- 
ity” commands a pass that none can 
force. But Scott left Montrose and 
Argyll to those who should come after 
him. Mr. Cobban deals with an ear- 
lier period than that covered by “A 
Legend of Montrose.” But Mr. Munro, 
daring much, but with brilliant suc- 
cess, selects the same year and covers 
the same ground that beheld Dalgetty. 
He knows these West Highland hills 
and dales with a lover’s intimacy. The 
Scottish Highlands and the men who 
live there have at last found their 
artist. 

If Montrose’ receives but scant 
courtesy in the pages of “John Splen- 
did,” you have the record of “The Mi- 
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raculous Journey” for compensation. 
It is a happy phrase, “The Miraculous 
Journey,” and it will live with the 
chapter that describes it so long as 
men love to read of great deeds and 
heroic endurance. The cold and the 
darkness; the hunger, the weariness, 
and the pain; the impassable moun- 
tains to be overcome, the icy rivers to 
be forded with limbs that shrink from 
the ordeal,—the whole journey passes 
before you, and grips you like a night- 
mare. And although young Elrigmore 
will have it that Alasdair MacDonald 
was the moving spirit of that trium- 
phant progress, you have only to re- 
member that Montrose was there, and 
where the king is, there can be no sec- 
ond. If Argyll has to bear the burden 
of a somewhat unenviable reputation 
in history, in fiction he has attracted 
more notice than Montrose. Argyll 
has been presented with three full- 
length portraits of himself, while Mon- 
trose has only two. Which of the 
three Gillespie Gruamach would pre- 
fer, is a delicate question to decide. Mr. 
Munro describes him, as it were, in 
undress, and it is the most human por- 
trait of Argyll that has yet been done. 
Mr. Cobban presents him to you as the 
crafty politician; and Sir Walter as the 
great noble. Mr. Cobban dwells so in- 
sistently on his cowardice, that the 
tribute, handsome and unhesitating as 
it is, to Argyll’s intellect would scarce 
conciliate him to the likeness. You be- 
gin to think that perhaps Sir Walter’s 
portrait would be the least unpleasant 
to the victim, until you remember the 
terrible indignity put upon him by the 
redoubtable Dalgetty in the cell in In- 
verary Castle. After all, it is Mr. 
Munro who has painted the portrait of 
Argyll which is fairest to the man. As 
for Montrose, Mr. Cobban’s portrait of 
him is the beginning of that rehabilita- 
tion in fiction which has long since 
been finished in history. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF BOAT-STEERER NICHOLSON. 


The auxiliary steam whaler “Fish- 
eagle” was rolling southwards across 
the glassy heave of the Arctic sea, one 
starlit night when every air was still. 
Frost-crystals glittered along her rail, 
the loosely furled canvas above was 
strewn with silvery powder, while 
the smooth-backed undulations that 
lapped her sides flashed with a steely 
gleam. A thin crescent moon hung 
low down towards the western hori- 
zon, but the heavens seemed charged 
with a curious azure light which is 
only seen in the high latitudes of the 
frozen North. 

The mate, who, like her master, held 
shares in the vessel, stamped up and 
down the little bridge—for it was 
fiercely cold—watching the topmast- 
heads swing raking among the stars 
at every roll. The throb of the fine- 
pitch propeller and the song of the 
clanging engines awakened an echo in 
his heart, for he knew that every turn 
of the whirling cranks brought him so 
much nearer home and the young wife 
he had left behind. 

Head boat-steerer Nicholson grasped 
the wheel hard by—and Nicholson was 
an important person on board that 
ship. He was old and wise in the 
ways of the ice and currents, which 
take a lifetime to learn partially, 
though no man may fully understand 
them; while something in the weather- 
beaten face, and eyes that were blood- 
shot with much staring into icy spray, 
stamped him as one to be trusted 
when there was dangerous work to do. 
Captain and mate might command on 
the bridge above, but when the boats 
were on the seas the word of head- 
steerer Nicholson was law. 

Presently a broad-shouldered man in 
a long fur coat came up and leaned 
over the bridge rails. “A fine enough 


night,”’ he said; “I suppose it’s foolish, 
but I always feel uneasy when we're 
homeward bound with a full cargo on 
board. We should make Point Bar- 
row to-morrow evening, and there’s 
generally ice about it at this time of 
the year, eh, Nicholson?” 

The ways of a whale ship are not 
those of a liner, therefore the boat- 


steerer gave his opinion frankly. 
“That’s so, sir. Southern drift crosses 
the eddy, an’ comes back with the 


Behring Stream. It’s always the full 
ship that comes to grief. Look at the 
‘Shasta’ an’ the——” 

“Well,” broke in the captain, “we 
should soon leave the ice behind, for 
they’re burning coal recklessly be- 
low,” and the mate glanced aloft at 
the lip of flame about the blackened 
funnel-ring, and the jet of steam puls- 
ing from the escape-pipe, which told 
that the engineer was also thinking of 
the welcome waiting him at home. Cir- 
cumstances, however, justified this 
unusual consumption of fuel, for win- 
ter was already closing in across the 
northern seas, provisions were run- 
ning out, and there was no time to be 
lost if they would reach safe waters 
before grinding pack and floe barred 
the gates of the South. So the mate 
counted the days until, with her 
breadths of smoke-grimed canvas un- 
furled again, the “Fish-eagle” should 
sweep southwards across the blue Pa- 
cific. 

Suddenly a harsh hail, “Low mist 
ahead, sir!” fell through the frosty air 
from the crow’s-nest on the foremast, 
and there was a clatter of feet across 
the forecastle head. Dark figures 
clustered along the rail, and the mate 
earefully polished the lenses of his 
night-glasses. Mist in all probability 
meant ice, and ice was the last thing 




















he desired to see. Then a Nootak In- 
dian somewhere forward cried aloud 
in the Chinook tongue, and the mate, 
staring through his binoculars, saw a 
line of white ruled straight, as it were, 
between the blue transparency above 
and the depths of indigo below. The 
telegraph clanged out “Half-speed!”’ 
and the song of the engines sank to a 
deeper tone. The boiling beneath the 
bows grew still, and the captain said: 
“There may be ice, or there may not, 


but we take no chances. Keep your 
eyes lifting forward there.” 
Soon the “Fish-eagle” slid into a 


ghostly veil of white, and crept with 
softly panting engines across the cen- 
tre of a narrow circle of sea. For a 
time there was no sound outside her to 
break the stillness, save the gurgle 
about the screw and the welter of 
water along her bends, and then some- 
thing which might have been the 
moan of ground-swell on a steep-to 
beach reached the anxious ears of the 


crew. The temperature fell—the mist- 
circle closed in, swathing the vessel in 
woolly wreaths, and the look-out 
hailed sharply, “Pack right ahead, 
sir!” 

The engine-room gong clanged again, 


and the “Fish-eagle” quivered through 
all her length when the reversed pro- 
peller checked her way, while as she 
slid astern a curious crackling noise 
came out of the vapor, and the mate 
said, “Very near it that time.” 

“A small piece; we'll try further 
west,” answered the captain; and the 
wheel-chains rattled, as swinging 
round the whaler crept on again. 
Twice a warning hail came down from 
forward, and something that glim- 
amered faintly slid by; then there was 
a startled cry of “Solid ice ahead, sir!” 
and once more the clanging engines 
turned astern. 

“All round us now. I’d give half the 
catch for an hour’s daylight,” said the 
puzzled skipper, clenching his fists. 
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and a deep silence settled down on the 
crowded deck as the whaler backed 
astern. Her crew stared aft into the 
whiteness that walled them in, 
scarcely daring to breathe, with sullen 
rage in their hearts, for they knew 
that the hand of their enemy was 
upon them, and there was nothing 
they might do. Then the Nootak In- 
dian raised his voice, and even as the 
captain seized the telegraph the en- 
gines brought up with a bang that set 
the skylights quivering, started again 
in a mad race of a few seconds’ dura- 
tion, and then with a horrible grinding 
and crunching stopped dead. The 
mate’s heart seemed to stop with them, 
and a numbness crept over him which 
was colder than the chill of the ice. As 
if in mockery, the vision of his far-off 
home rose up before him, and he pict- 
ured the anxious woman waiting day 
after day for the “Fish-eagle’s” arri- 
val, while he lay bound fast in the grip 
of the northern ice. 

A throbbing jet of steam roared 
aloft, and a grimy engineer stood be- 
neath the bridge. “The propeller has 
struck the ice,” he said. “Two blades 
at least have gone, and it’s jammed 
hard and fast by a bent guard. We 
may be able to do something when 
morning comes; till then we can only 
wait.” 

“Yes,” answered the captain fiercely, 
“we can only wait,” and he ground his 
heels into the planks as he added, “and 
that’s the worst of all.” The rush of 
steam died away, and for a time the 
“Fish-eagle” floated motionless, with 
a sound of water lapping and gurgling 
on an unseen barrier rising all about 
her, until the fog stirred mysteriously, 
and the ocean heaved from no appar- 
ent cause. A sharp crackling noise 
commenced again, and a glimmering 
mass slid out of the vapor and ground 
along the steamer’s side. Lanterns 
shone above her rail, and men with 
set teeth and straining sinews thrust 
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at the ice with steel-tipped pike-poles; 
but they might as well have essayed 
to thrust aside an island. A second 
rasping and scraping began, to star- 
board this time; then the “Fish-eagle” 
shivered as something smote her bows, 
and for a nerve-trying hour, which 
might have been a year, the invisible 
field about her groaned and stirred as 
if alive. 

The crew shuddered as they listened, 
for they had all been in those danger- 
ous seas before, and knew that a swirl 
of the current, which, sweeping along 
the eastern side of the Behring Strait, 
for ever sets north past Points Hope 
and Barrow towards the lonely Pole, 
was packing the ice about them hard 
and fast. At last the steamer’s hull 
twisted and creaked—they could feel 
her bilges yield and crush, in spite of 
steel stringer, massy oak, and bracing 
bulb-beam. Suddenly the long deck 
rose up beneath their feet, tilted over 
at a sharp angle, and lay still again, 
while a succession of sharp detona- 
tions rang out through the mist like 
the sound of musketry firing. 

“All over now,” said the captain be- 
neath his breath; then he raised his 
voice: “See two boats provisioned; set 
the watch, and let the rest turn in. 
There’s nothing man can do till day- 
light comes.” 

No one slept that night, for the ice 
rang hollowly all around them, and 
when the late dawn shed down a dim 
gray light, men with very anxious 
faces slid down to the pack and 
climbed the frosted shrouds. Con- 
fused murmurs rose from below, but 
no sound of voice fell from the cling- 
ing figures in the rigging, until at last 
a little fanning of bitter air piled the 
vapor into fantastic wreaths and 
wafted it aside. Then a despairing 


growl ran from man to man, for 
on every side of them there stretched 
away into the mist an uneven white 
plain, strewn with heaped-up masses 
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whose jagged edges shimmered green, 
and cloven by fissures where water of 
a vivid bluish blackness slowly rose 
and fell, as though the deep sea were 
breathing uneasily beneath. 

Captain, mate, and engineer were 
busy an hour outside on the ice, and 
their faces were very grave when they 
climbed on board again. Two of the 
propeller blades had gone; the sstar- 
board bilge which lay upon the ice 
bulged inwards a foot throughout its 
length, and half the outer sheathing 
was torn away. While the three offi- 
cers took counsel together, a second 


and quite unofficial examination 
was made by the crew, who. after- 
wards held an informal meeting 


among the hummocks of the ice. 
Weatherbeaten men of many nations, 
some of whose faces were dark by na- 
ture, while others had been bronzed by 
ice glare and lashing brine, argued the 
matter out, their breath rising like 
steam into the nipping air. Then 
when man after man had stated his 
views, ramblingly and at length after 
the manner of his kind, only to con- 
firm the gpinion of a predecessor that 
it was a very bad case indeed, boat- 
steerer Nicholson proceeded to settle 
the matter. 

“No need to waste time a-provin’ 
that,” he said. “The ‘Fish-eagle’ will 
never float again—don’t ask me why, 
but look at her an’ see. How long the 
ice will hold her up, or where it will 
take her, only the Almighty knows. 
Most of you is married—more fools 
in a trade like this—an’ you’ve got to 
do somethin’ for your own lives now.” 
Here the speaker stooped down, and 
drew lines in the frosted feathering be- 
neath his feet as he continued: “We 
lies here, an’ Point Barrow yonder, 
two hunner miles south—so says the 
mate. There’s a rescue station at the 
Point—I’ve been thankful to see it 
twice—where the cruiser calls. Now 
if eight of the strongest take the little 























whaleboat that can be dragged across 
the ice, an’ make for the Point, they 
can send the cruiser to search for the 
‘Fish-Eagle’ when she comes. Get 
froze on the way, says you? That's 
as may be, but if you stay here froze 
an’ starved you'll be most sure before 
this ice breaks up. I'll take charge— 
you know me. Who'll come?” 

Then followed dissension and much 
vain talking, but the end was that 
eight resolute men, British, Canadian, 
Siwash, and one Japanese, boarded the 
“Fish-eagle,” and, going aft in a body, 
demanded speech of her master in the 
name of the united crew, as was their 
right according to the deep-sea law. 

The captain listened gravely, then 
he said: “We were already talking of 
this, and I put the matter before you 
plainly, as man to man, in the face of 
a common peril. There should be two 
fishery gunboats still north, and more 
steamers, but whether we shall drift 
across them is more than man can say; 
failing that, all will starve. On the 
other hand, you will almost certainly 
be frozen in the boat or swamped long 
before you reach Point Barrow. The 
chances are dead against you. If you 
go the mate goes with you.” 

“Well an’ good,” answered spokes- 
man Nicholson, “we agree to that, but 
I take command, in the name of the 
crew. The mate he knows navigation, 
but I know the ice an’ tides.” 

The three officers looked at one an- 
other, until the young mate said: “I 
agree to leave the handling of the boat 
to the head steerer. I take charge 
when we reach Point Barrow.” 

“Well,” said the captain quietly, “TI 
wish you God-speed; and the sooner 
you start the better.” 

It was noon when a small whale 
boat mounted on runners was swung 
out over the side, and lowered to the 
ice. Nine stalwart men stood beside 
it, and the whole crew of the “Fish- 
eagle” clustered round. There was a 
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grasping of mittened hands, and amid 
cries of “You'll tell them at home if 
We never come back; good-bye and 
good luck,” the adventurers seized the 
hauling lines. 

“We'll send the cruiser for you. All 
together—start her away,” said the 
boat-steerer; and a cheer which came 
hollowly from throats that were 
strangely husky rose through the 
frosty air as two lines of bending fig- 
ures and the bumping, clattering boat 
moved forward across the ice. The 
men followed the little procession with 
straining eyes until the mist 
lowed it up, and, when the last ring of 
the runners died away into the icy 
stillness, went back to the “Fish- 
eagle” with set faces and silent lips. 

“We'll never see none of them again 
in this world, an’ I’m not sure about 
the next,” said a fireman when they 
upon the “No 
you need keep a 


swal- 


sloping deck. 
more they'll 
croakin’ coal-eater like you too busy at 
his purfession there,” was the answer; 
and next moment the despondent 
prophet was flung bodily through the 
doorway of his grimy quarters, while 
two boat hands seemed comforted by 
this opportunity of relieving their feel- 
ings. A crackling laugh that had little 
merriment in it went round, and after- 
wards there was stillness again. 

Day by day the “Fish-eagle” drifted 
steadily north beneath a shroud of 
clammy mist. At times a rush of icy 
wind swept the vapor aside, and her 
crew could see a streak of gray ocean 
stretching away until it was lost in the 
eastern haze. Then the captain 
climbed to the crosstrees and sat until 
his limbs were useless sweeping the 
horizon with his glasses, but the sea- 
rim was always blank and void. After- 
wards the haze closed down again 
denser than before, and crept into the 
very hearts of the men as the frost 
grew keener. The carpenter occasion- 
ally amused himself by chipping at the 


stood 


be; 
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injured bilge, while the engineer re- 
placed the propeller blades, and this 
they did that they might not think, for 
they knew the uselessness of it all. At 
first the crew rambled about the ice, 
but crevasses and fissures barred their 
way, and after two were nearly 
drowned and one had broken a leg 
they gave it up, and sat in listless, de- 
spairing idleness about the stove as 
the endless hours dragged by. 

One morning, clearer than usual, 
when the captain stamped up and 
down the deck with fierce wrath 
smouldering in his heart, a frantic yell 
from the man in the crow’s-nest set 
the blood stirring in his veins. In a 
few moments he stood aloft on the 
topsail-yard, and, straining his eyes, 
made out a patch of something which 
was not white, but gray, contrasting 
with the mist that walled the circle in. 
Clutching his glasses, he watched it 
breathlessly, until the patch took 
shape and form, developing the hazy 
outline of a vessel. Yellow smoke was 
wreathing about her, and he could see 
the loom of canvas against the mist; 
then the glass slipped from his grasp 
and fell clattering upon the deck. 

A clamor of voices rang out, and the 
captain came down. “Don’t make too 
sure yet, men, she may not see us,” he 
said slowly and deliberately, though 
his voice trembled. “Load the brass 
gun to the muzzle, and you, Mr. 
Mayne, take plenty of oil and build 
the biggest bonfire you can upon the 
ice. Lend a hand every one, and burn 
whatever can be torn adrift. There’s 
no time to lose.” 

The men needed no second telling. 
Doors and scantling were wrenched 
down, and a fine whaleboat was ruth- 
lessly hacked to bits; busy figures 
swarmed like ants up and down the 
“Fish-eagle’s” side, and soon a ten- 
foot pile of timber drenched in oil was 
burning like a voleano upon the ice. 
A column of ruddy flame roared aloft, 
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wisps of smoke eddied about the 
steamer’s mastheads, and her master 
turned his anxious eyes seaward. The 
stranger was plainly visible now—a 
strip of black hull with a pyramid of 
dingy canvas above it, rolling across 
the heaving levels as fast as steam 
and a light air out of the north could 
drive her. But streaks of mist were 
already crawling across the sea be- 
tween, and a filmy whiteness obscured 
the low-hung sun. 

“Heaven send they keep a good look- 
out and it holds clear just ten minutes 
more,” he said; and a bank of vapor 
hid all the stranger’s hull. Then he 
gave the order “Fire the gun,” and a 
long red flash blazed forth from the 
bows, while a jarring crash set every 
spar quivering. The ice took up the 
sound and flung it from hummock to 
hummock, echoing and ringing, and 
then a puff of blue vapor rose up 
above the mist that crept higher and 
higher above the distant sailcloth, and 
a faint boom came down the wind. 
“Thank God for that!” the captain 
said. 

A confused roar, which was half a 
cheer and half a delirious shout of re- 
lief, went up from the “Fish-eagle’s” 
deck. One fireman swore vigorously 
and profanely, a grimy comrade leaned 
forward upon the rail with his head 
between his hands, sobbing like a girl, 
while a French-Canadian beside him 
called aloud on the saints above. The 
little second mate, who also hailed 
from old Quebec, flung his arms into 
the air, gesticulating wildly; and the 
gaunt engineer rubbed his reddened 
eyes with his knuckles—the smoke of 
the fire had got into them, he after- 
wards explained. Two hours later, es- 
corted by half the “Fish-eagle’s” crew, 
who crowded about some of the com- 
rades they had long given up as lost, 
a fur-clad man reached the steam- 
er’s side, and grasped her master’s 
hand. 
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“Very glad to see you, Johnson,” he 
said. “We picked your boat up a week 
ago, and we'd never have done that, 
only the Yankee cruiser told us to 
creep along the shore, for there was 
ice outside. We hunted you three 
days on the mate’s reckoning, and 
you’re lucky it’s comparatively clear, 
though we'd have burned half our coal 
before we gave it up. And now, the 
sooner we get all the oil we can out of 
her and clear of this condemned ice, 
the better.” 

“First—have you got all the men?” 
asked Captain Johnson; and the other 
answered: “All but one—he died of 
frostbite. The mate’s down, too, and 
the old man who brought them 
through is pretty near his end. But 
there’s no time for talking now, if we 
don’t want to be frozen fast before we 
see the Diomedes.” 

It was dusk when they left the ice 
in three boats loaded deep with odds 
and ends of value, and pulled off 
towards the lights of the auxiliary 
screw “Pribiloff,” which swung to and 
fro through the gathering mist. The 
boats were hove on board, and com- 
rades who had never expected to meet 
again on earth looked into each other’s 
eyes, and found it strangely difficult 
to know what to say; while the “Prib- 
iloff’s” crew crowded about the 
strangers, patting them on the back, 
and pouring out a flood of questions all 
at once. Then an uncouth figure, clad 
in a coat of pure white fur, which 
would have cost him six months’ pay 
but that he slew its original owner 
with a sealing rifle, leaned over the 
low bridge and said: “If you'd quit 
that foolin® an’ clear the orlop-deck to 


berth them, it would be more to the 


purpose. Let draw headsails, haul 
lee braces, hard up helm!” 

The tiny propeller commenced to 
throb, the yards swung round, and 
the “Pribiloff” headed out from the ice 


to wait for dawn, that they might 
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transfer some at least of the “Fish- 
eagle's” oil and gear. 

At midnight Captain Johnson bent 
over a narrow berth, opening like a 
cupboard above the lockers of the poop 
cabin. A brass lamp shed down a 
flickering radiance on the grizzled hair 
and rugged face of the man who lay 
within; but the bronze had faded from 
the weather-beaten cheeks, and the 
lips were gray. Boat-steerer Nichol- 
son—for he it was—raised himself 
feebly on one elbow, and made an ef- 
fort to stretch out a hand, only to fall 
back again while the arm dropped 
upon the covering; and the captain of 
the whaler whispered, “Frost-bitten to 
the elbow.” 

“I wanted to see you again, sir,” said 
a faint voice, “for you were as just a 
master as any man might sail under; 
but I'll sail no more; it’s ebb-tide now.” 
Then the dim eyes brightened. “It 
was a good voyage—two hunner miles 
in an open boat, in spite of the bitter 
frost—an’ we done it, an’ sent relief.” 

“It was @ voyage any man might be 
proud of. Is there anything I can do?” 
said the captain quietly; and the dying 
boat-steerer continued: “I’ve been a 
very lonely man, but there’s a grave 
on the hillside above Porthallows 
quay, and only grass upon it; but the 
sexton he knows who lies below. 
There’s money o’ mine not drawn, an’ 
I'd like a stone set there, an’ carved 
in: ‘Mary Nicholson, beloved wife of 
——’ the mate has got it down; an’ un- 


derneath: ‘James Nicholson, died at 
sea.’ Nothing else. You won't for- 
get?” 


“It shall be done,” the captain an- 
swered. “Is it long since she died?” 

“Ten years an’ more. I was third of 
the ‘Oxbird’ whaler then. Two sons I 
had, better men than me, and one an 
officer of a liner too; he died of fever, 
and the other went down in the ‘Cedar 
Grove.’ Then the wife went, an’ I 
took to drink to forget—a drunken 
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wastrel sailor-man—till the night the 
China boat went through the ‘Emir’ 
like a knife, and put the fear of death 
before my eyes. I had no hand in 
that, but the bos’n he swore against 
me I'd let the lights go out, an’ I went 
back to the whalers, a hard man with 
a bitter tongue, an’ a broken heart be- 
neath, to earn my bread among the ice 
and forget what lay behind.” 

“The finest seaman that ever put his 
foot aboard my ship,” said the captain. 
And the thin voice went on: “I can’t 
talk no more, an’ I’ve not spoken so 
for ten years—ten long years an’ more. 
I'll be called at the change of the 
morning watch, but you'll not forget— 
Mary Nicholson, above Porthallows 
quay.” 

The boat-steerer turned his head 
from the light, and lapsed into sleep or 
unconsciousness; and the master of 
the “Pribiloff” said quietly: “He’s 
probably right. Strange how it’s al- 
ways about that hour they go. _ It’s 
time I looked round on deck; the mate 
will tell you how we found the boat.” 

Captain Johnson leaned back on the 
locker, and the mate briefly told his 
story. “We were creeping down the 
coast five knots under steam, with top- 
sails set, that night,” he said; “there 
was brightness above, and mist low 
down over the water, and a hail came 
out of the fog. I thought I was dream- 
ing, and said nothing for a moment, 
but the look-out heard it too. We 
stopped the engines and whistled, and 
a boat came alongside, four men pull- 
ing, four more lying in the bottom, and 
one of them frozen dead. They were 
too played out even to climb the side, 
for a breeze had soaked all they had 
with spray. One fell backwards as he 
let go his oar, and when I slid down 
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into her the poor fellow who lies there 
was sitting with his hand clenched 
round the tiller. ‘I can’t let go,’ he 
said, ‘but thank the Lord I brought 
them through.’ It took me five min- 
utes to loose his frozen fingers, and 
then he fell all in a lump upon me—he 
couldn’t bend a limb. We lifted them 
aboard, and the rest came round ex- 
cept your mate, and he’s doing better 
now; but the boat-steerer was frozen 
too much for that. It was his last 
voyage, as he said, poor fellow!” 
Then the mate lapsed into silence, 
and a clock ticked noisily overhead. 
There was a gurgle and swash of 
water outside as the steamer rolled 
lazily on the swell, and now and then 
the sick man murmured in his sleep. 
So the time dragged by, until the mate 
thrust fresh fuel into the stove. “How 
cold it gets at this hour! Ah! there’s 
the change of the watch,” he said. 
The clear tones of a bell rang shrilly 
through the frosty air: a cry of “All’s 
well!” fell muffled upon their ears, fol- 
lowed by a tramp of feet along the 
deck, and some one beat upon the sky- 
light overhead. Then the covering of 
the berth rustled, and a feeble voice 
murmured: “All’s well. Lights—burn- 
ing—brightly,” and the poop seemed 
strangely still. The “Fish-eagle’s” 
eaptain sat very quietly, with his head 
turned aside, and his right hand cov- 
ering the chilly fingers that gripped 
the coverlet, for what seemed to his 
companion an interminable space. 
Then, rising to his feet, he softly slid 
the curtain along the rings, and the 
two went out noiselessly into the bit- 
ter night. They knew the head boat- 
steerer had kept his last watch on 


earth. 
Harold Bindloss. 
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WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITERS. 


“A letter behoves to tell about one- 
self,” writes Mrs. Carlyle to John 
Sterling, and she could certainly 
speak as one having authority. She 
hits the truth, for women at any rate. 
Good letters need not necessarily talk 
of their writers, but they must, con- 
scionsly or unconsciously, tell about 
them; must, above all else, transmit 
their personality. And the means of 
transmission becomes almost as im- 
portant as the matter in hand; it is 
one thing to have something to say, 
and another to have the art of saying 
it; an art which must always be indi- 
vidual to the writer, and which, in a 
flash, conveys the essence of his subd- 
ject in so intimate a manner that the 
reader feels like his confidant. It is 
an art hard to regulate by any general 
rules, except that of simplicity, es- 
pecially in the case of letter-writing. 
The sweetest and most pensive of 
correspondents, Dorothy Osborne, 
said all there was to say about it as 
long ago as 1653. 

“All letters, methinks, should be 
free and easy as one’s discourse; not 
studied, as an oration, nor made up 
of hard words, like a charm. ’Tis an 
admirable thing to see how some peo- 
ple will labor to find out terms that 
may obscure plain sense, like a gentle- 
man I know, who would never say 
‘the weather grew cold,’ but that 
‘winter began to salute us.’ I have 
no patience with such coxcombs, and 
eannot blame an old uncle of mine 
that threw the standish at his man’s 
head, because he writ a letter for 
him where, instead of saying (as his 
master bid him) ‘that he would have 
writ himself, but he had the gout in 
his hand,’ he said that ‘the gout in 
his hand would not permit him to put 
pen to paper.’ ” 





Dorothy Osborne herself here gives 
the best proof that not only simplic- 
ity, but also spontaneity is needed, if 
a letter is to be perfectly satisfactory 
—spontaneity, which is a matter of 
the heart as well as the head, and im- 
plies the invaluable possession of 
mental sympathies. The best letter- 
writers, indeed, give the impression 
of their correspondents’ personality 
along with their own, and vary, al- 
most imperceptibly, with each of 
them. A brilliant critic of “The Art 
of Letter-writing”* has recently told 
us that “as a jest’s prosperity lies in 
the ear of him that hears, so a letter 
must depend upon the person to 
whom it is addressed.” Many of the 
persons thus addressed have been 
women, and in this way alone they 
have exercised a great influence on 
letter-writing—on the letter-writing of 
men. Letter-receiving has been a 
calling for them, and, skilled in the 
arts of evoking and provoking alike, 
they have become as good as a School 
for style, and an Academy of nimble 
wit. 

But they have been far from play- 
ing only a passive part. Letter-writ- 
ing seems, indeed, an art especially 
invented to suit the talents of women, 
and (since their defects are often 
their graces) even to suit their foibles. 
Women are not creators; they are in- 
terpreters, critics; their best qualities, 
sympathy and insight, are the essence 
of criticism; and good letter-writing 
is criticism—of life, of people, of art, 
as the case may be. The quick per- 
ceptions and elusive grace that are 
natural to women, their habit of pro- 
ducing and their gift for expressing 
themselves, their mastery of detail, 
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their power of subtle suggestion and 
of intuition, their very inability to 
sustain thought, and therefore to be- 
come heavy,their faculty for intimacy 
which sums up all the rest—these are 
so many qualifications for the writing 
of letters, and of personal letters in 
particular. 

Generally speaking, correspondence 
can be divided into two chief kinds— 
the letters written for one and the let- 
ters written for more than one. The 
first are the intimate letters, often 
from people comparatively unknown; 
only existingto reveal individual char- 
acter, and bringing with them a par- 
ticular and penetrating charm, a sense 
of personal discovery. The second 
sort are written with an eye to an 
audience, whether it consist of pos- 
terity, of the public, or only of a 
coterie. They are literary achieve- 
ments that belong to all the world, 
and we have no desire to appropriate 
them, no enjoyment of them as pri- 
vate property. They are not so mutch 
loved as admired, especially by men, 
and it is perhaps by men that they 
are best written. 

The loving, intimate letter, on the 
contrary, comes most naturally from 
a woman’s pen, and, as often as not, 
the masculine mind thinks it trivial. 
But the foremost letter-writers of the 
world have contrived to combine both 
set form and personal distinction. 
Madame de Sévigné, of course, 
achieved this, and, in herself, includes 
almost every sort of letter-writing. It 
is dull, however, to discuss the un- 
questionable, and to comment upon 
Madame de Sévigné’s position in this 
respect is as futile as comment upon 
Shakespeare’s position as a dramatist. 

If we come to the letters that aim 
at being literature, and to such 


women as have written them, we find 
any kind of classification impossible. 
Eloquent letters, political letters, be- 
long to this province, such as Madame 
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Roland’s heroic and persuasive epis- 
tles to the Girondins, which are neces- 
sarily written from a platform. But 
the great era of correspondence in 
France immediately preceded Ma- 
dame Roland and the Revolution. It 
was the period of writing for a coterie 
—the most elaborate kind of writing; 
for nothing can be more self-conscious 
than sentences penned for the perusal 
of a group of critical iutimates, whose 
opinion is vital to the writer. Not a 
note could be composed in certain 
circles without being read aloud to 
them, and this in the days when one 
lady alone sent 16,000 letters to one 
gentleman; when not only gentlemen 
wrote to ladies, but adoring ladies 
wrote to each other, once, sometimes 
twice, in twenty-four hours, on topics 
as often as not impersonal. The 
queen of these brilliant but rather 
malicious Muses was Madame du 
Deffand, the most brilliant, the most 
malicious of them all. Her physical 
blindness seemed to endow her with 
an extra acuteness of mental vision, 
and her pen darts like lightning, with- 
ering wherever it passes. Byron him- 
self could not be more bored or more 
unkind than Madame du Deffand, and 
she had none of the high spirits which 
often redeemed his sallies. In her day 
kindness was too often confounded 
with stupidity. She certainly ful- 
filled Mrs. Carlyle’s injunction to let- 
ter-writers, and her letters may be cit- 
ed as masterpieces of self-revelation. 
They are chiefly written to her friend, 
the Duchesse de Choiseul, to Voltaire, 
on whom she practised platonics; and 
to Horace Walpole, with whom, when 
she was seventy, she had an arduous 
flirtation. She demanded a _ heart 
from others, but did not care to pos- 
sess one herself; she tried to replace 
it by a large and lucid mind, which 
wielded epigram like a sword, and 
forced upon her a panoramic view of 
the evils of life, without any cloud 























effects to soften them down. Her let- 
ters seem made up of mind and deco- 
rum—sceptical decorum—and sound 
no higher note than an enthusiastic 
avoidance of discomfort. 

Here, for instance, is her description 
of her day. She has “torn herself out 
of bed that her frisure, begun the day 


before, may be completed.” Her 
“poor head is overpowered by four 
heavy hands... her curling-irons 


resound in her ears.” An officer and 
an archbishop are chattering to her; 
her headdress and panier are being 
prepared.- Suddenly a voice from the 
next room announces that the King is 
passing on his way to Mass; it is 
church time. “Allons!’”’ she cries in 
her letter, “quick, my head-gear, my 
muff, my fan, my prayer book! Ne 
scandalisons personne! My chair! My 
porters! One, two, three, off!” 

Or, if we want her philosophy, 
“There is but one decision to make 
about the world,” she says; “to let it 
be as it is; to laugh at it without pre- 
tending to reform it; and to aban- 
don la Maréchale to her levity, her 
low instincts, and her inconsequences, 
without bothering one’s head about 
her.” 

“Elles sont comme 
comme elles vous viennent; 
avez de V'esprit, ce n’est pas votre faute,” 
says Madame du Deffand to a witty 
Abbé about his letters. She and her 
contemporaries often thought that 
they were admiring spontaneity when 
they were carefully cultivating light- 
ness, for the prevailing worship of 
mind made self-consciousness natural. 
Her seriousness—and she could be ad- 
mirably serious—is so artistic that it 
seems simple, almost obvious, and one 
finds oneself wondering why such es- 
sential things have not been said be- 
fore. The quality of unostentatious 
gravity is the distinction of French 
writers, and we sometimes find these 
ladies of last century having the most 


il plait @ Dieu, 
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delicate literary discussions on pa- 
per. 

It was the fashion of the times also 
(and Madame du Deffand was its 
leader) to write pages of analysis of 
one’s friends’ characters—and of one's 
own. Women are audaciously inter- 
ested in themselves, and therefore 
audaciously personal, even in such de- 
liberate epistles as these. They are 
also unabashed by detail, and can 
trifle to profound purpose. Certain 
letters, like thistle-down, live only by 
virtue of their lightness, and skim 
over Time too quickly for him to lay 
hold on them. What man—what Hor- 
ace Walpole even—would dare to con- 
fide to an audience such a tissue of 
gossamer scandal and delicate intui- 
tion as most of these letters repre- 
sent? Yet in these airy nothings lies 
the secret of French genius—the 
Genius of Intercourse. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague was 
more ambitious than Madame du 
Deffand. She did not confine her at- 
tention to a coterie, but wrote for pos- 
terity, and rather rashly proclaimed 
that her letters would be read long 
after Madame de Sévigné’s were for- 
gotten. In other respects she reminds 
us of the blind old Frenchwoman, es- 
pecially in her power of epigram and 
Book of Ecclesiasticus wisdom. But 
she, at any rate, regarded her race 
with a cold kindness which made her 
take pains to help it; her philosophy, 
too, was no mere shield against spirit- 
ual discomfort, and showed some of 
the real Stoic’s courage and austerity. 
Her letters reveal a curious mixture 
of later Rome and modern London; 
they seem to be written by an Epicu- 
rean who is watching Christianity 
with approbation. If they are less 
amusing than Madame du Deffand’s, 
they are also more solid and not so 
fatiguing to the spirit. But then, un- 
like that lady, she is never bored and 
is gifted with an endless curiosity, an 
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endless interest in fact. Her flirta- 
tion by correspondence with Pope 
was probably as great a piece of van- 
ity as that of Madame du Deffand 
with Horace Walpole; but it was 
more abstract and better disciplined. 
In all her letters, but especially in 
those to him, she is mistress of clas- 
sical description and a_ precision 
which is refreshing. The modern 
quality of humor, of seeing things 
through a personal atmosphere, was 
as unknown as it would have been re- 
pugnant to her. She never paints, 
she engraves; and her best accounts 
are like intaglios, clear-cut and ex- 
cellently designed. She is a scholar 
even in her frivolities, and there is the 
same nicety in her account of a rak- 
ish card-party as in her sober pictures 
of Oriental scenes. 

She writes to Pope from Belgrade 
in 1717: 

“This place... perfectly answers 
the description of the Elysian Fields. 
I am in the middle of a wood consist- 
ing chiefly of fruit trees watered by 
a vast number of fountains. .. and 
divided into many shady walks upon 
short grass. . . The village is only in- 
habited by the richest among the 
Christians, who meet every night at 
a fountain, forty paces from my 
house, to sing and dance. But what 
persuades me more fully of my de- 
the situation of my own 
ignorance I am 


cease is 
mind, the profound 
in of what passes among the living 
(which only comes to me by chance), 
and the great calmness with which I 
receive it. Yet I have still a hanker- 
ing after my friends and acquaint- 
ances left in the world. .. And ‘tis 
very necessary to perfect 
Elysium that there should be a River 
Lethe, which I am not so happy as to 
find. The reflection on the great gulf 


make a 


between you and me cools all news 
that comes hither. 
sensibly touched with 


T can neither be 
joy or grief 
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when I consider that possibly the 
cause of either is removed before the 
letter comes to my hands.” 

This is admirable of the academic 
kind, the charm of which lies in the 
absence of strong contrasts. Lady 
Mary never sinks below cheerfulness, 
or gets beyond the “sprightly folly” 
she “thanks God she was born with.” 
Perhaps the art of aphorism suits her 
best of all. 

“Our proverb that knowledge is no 
burden may be true as to oneself,” 
she writes, “but knowing too much is 
apt to make one troublesome to other 
people.” 

Or, “We are little better than 
straws upon the water; we may flat- 
ter ourselves that we swim, when the 
current carries us along.” 

“Does not King David say some- 
where that man walketh in a vain 
show?’ she writes on another occa- 
sion; “I think he does, and I am sure 
this is peculiarly true of the French- 
man; but he walks merrily and seems 
to enjoy the vision, and may he not 
therefore be esteemed more happy 
than many of our solid thinkers, 
whose brows are furrowed by deep 
reflection, and is so 
often clothed with a rusty mantle of 
spleen and vapors?” 

If Lady Mary was 
and classical, Dorothy 
predecessor by sixty years, was born 
classical and natural. The daughter 
of a Cavalier and plighted to a Round- 
head’s son, she has about her style a 
kind of sober grace which seems to 
express her relation to both parties. 
Besides, she lived within hail of the 


whose wisdom 


born scholarly 
Osborne, her 


Elizabethans, and her words “have 
the dew still upon them.” She is a 


dainty preacher, and nurses wisdom 
with a kind of maternal tenderness; 
the thoughts that sends forth 
from the lonely Bedfordshire home— 
where she tends a sick father and 
pacifies a quarrelsome brother—are 


she 
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scented with lavender. There can be 
no more pleasant contrast than that 
between Lady Mary’s Ottoman Ely- 
sium and Dorothy Osborne’s English 
Arcadia. 

“About six or seven o'clock,” she 
writes, “I walk out into a common 
that lies hard by the house, where a 
great many young wenches keep 
sheep and cows, and sit in the shade 
singing of ballads. I talk to them, 
and find they want nothing to make 
them the happiest people in the world 
but the knowledge that they are so. 
Most commonly, when we are in the 
midst of our discourse, one looks 
about her and spies her cows going 
into the corn, and then away they all 
run, as if they had wings at their 
heels.” 

But Dorothy Osborne really belongs 
to the intimate letter-writers, and 
wrote for one eye alone—that of her 
betrothed, Sir William Temple. Her 
letters, properly speaking, form part 
of the most personal of all provinces— 
that of love-letters and letters of sen- 
timent; but she writes as a wife 
rather than as a lover, and this is as 
well for the reader. Egoisme a deux 
is as unallowable and as tedious in 
correspondence as it is in society, and 
the most charming letters are those 
that introduce us to a hospitable and 
friendly circle. Dorothy Osborne was 
at once too modest and too observant 
to be guilty of egoism. She liked to 
know many people of different kinds, 
and described, or rather, suggested 
them with a pretty aumor of her own. 
Her mind has an English climate, 
and though her pages are rich in ten- 
der expressions of love, they still 
keep the temperate sweetness of an 
English landscape. She reminds us 
of one of Shakespeare's gentler hero- 
ines, in whom devotion and fidelity 
take the place of passion, and playful- 
ness that of spirits. “’Tis not that I 
am sad,” she says, “I thank God I 
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have no occasion to be so, but I never 
appear to be very merry, and if I had 
all I could wish for in the world I do 
not think it would make any visible 
change in my humor.” 

If we want a more fervid feeling 
we must go to France in the last cen- 
tury; the letters of Madame d’Epinay, 
for instance, are a Journal of Sensi- 
bility, though not of Despair. We 
shall find that quality in the letters 
of Héloise to Abélard—in 1131—terri- 
ble and beautiful in their concentra- 
tion; or if we seek chronicles less 
remote, there are the correspondences 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, once 
Madame du Deffand’s “companion,” 
or of Madame Desbordes Valmore in 
our own day. Letters of passion 
should never be collected in a volume, 
and not more than two or three from 
the same person should be read, for 
passion is naturally monotonous. 
The death song of the swan is a beau- 
tiful thing, but when he goes on sing- 
ing ad infinitum without dying, it be- 
comes tiresome. The right medium 
for the expression of passion is 
poetry, which arrests thought and 
feeling at white heat and crystallizes 
it, compelling it to brevity. Madame 
Desbordes Valmore’s love poems, for 
example, are much finer interpreta- 
tions of love than her letters on the 
same theme, which are so intense as 
to become oppressive. 

As far as style goes, the love letters 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse to M. 
Guibert may be taken as a model of 
eloquence and of fiery grace. She is 
in turns reckless and restrained, and 
there is something splendid—some- 
thing of the grand manner—in the 
way she risks herself, in her prodigal 
and daring simplicity. “Cette ame de 
feu et de douleur, c’est votre création,” 
she writes to her lover; “l’esprit trouve 
des mots, V'dme aurait besoin de trouver 
une langue nouvelle.” But with the 
best will in the world one is wearied 
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by these pages of egoism—é¢goisme @ 
une, in this case—and it is difficult to 
sympathize with a woman who kept 
a pair of passions; who was broken- 
hearted about her first love (then dy- 
ing of consumption) when she adopted 
her second, to whom all these letters 
(one hundred and eighty in two 
years) were addressed. 

There is another kind of personal 
confession—often as _ self-centred as 
the love letter, but deeper and of far 
wider interest—the letter of religious 
experience. It is dangerous to re- 
move the spiritual from the realms of 
the imagination to those of colloquial 
prose and colloquial imagery, where 
materialism too often overtakes it, 
as evangelical correspondences abun- 
dantly testify. It would perhaps be 
better if religious letters also could be 
turned into poetry, or at least written 
by poets. Eugénie de Guérin, whose 
poems deserve to be better known, 
has given us letters which fulfil this 
condition, and show us how graceful, 
how hospitable religion can be—pages 
rich in spiritual delicacy, and there- 
fore impossible to quote from without 
injuring them. It is equally difficult 
to cite the correspondence of Madame 
Guyon, the reactionary saint of Louis 
XIV.’s reign, not because it is too 
subtle, but because it is too rhapsodi- 
eal. It is full of startling effects, for 
she was a mystic of intense inward 
vision, and therefore a Realist about 
the Unreal, and over-familiar with the 
Invisible. 

Madame 
Fox should 


Swetchine and Caroline 
hardly be reckoned 
amongst religious letter-writers, al- 
though they wrote religiously. Both 
lived on the borderland of religion, 
but their atmosphere is more intellec- 
tual than that of the religious world, 
and their intellect was foremost in 


the search after truth. The writer 


really representing this sort of meta- 
physical corespondence is Sara Cole- 
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ridge, who inherited her father’s vo- 
racity for abstraction, even in doc- 
trine. Her letters should hardly be 
called letters—they are treatises; far 
from falling into Madame Guyon’s 
error, they make even the visible in- 
visible and obscure it by a fog of 
speculation. 

The history of letter-writing would 
make an interesting volume; like the 
history of comedy, it is practically 
that of society, and a good letter is an 
epitome of civilization. The letter of 
feeling, whether of passion or religion, 
is the most primitive expression of 
the art, as Abélard and Héloise tes- 
tify; and it is only as family life 
grows and expands into social life 
that amusing letters become possible. 
The Paston letters in Caxton’s time 
are the first, and there are others that 
date from Elizabethan days and 
abound in Elizabethan grace; but 
their interest is mostly historical, and 
they do little to disclose character. 
The personal letter can only come 
later, when personality has room to 
develop, and culture has affected 
women as well as men. Nearly all 
the letter-writing of women is due to 
the last hundred and fifty years, and 
during that period they have written 
every kind of letter, excepting that of 
whims and crotchets, for which their 
minds are perhaps too constant; a 
Charles Lamb, an Edward FitzGerald 
has never yet been translated into the 
feminine. The most difficult lettes to 
write, and the one generally best un- 
written, is certainly the letter on 
Nature. The Lake school, including 
Dorothy Wordsworth, were alone ade- 
quate to it. Since their time one or 
two others have partially succeeded, 
but on the whole, who would not ex- 
claim with Mrs. Carlyle: “Oh, my 
dear! if ‘all about feelings’ be bad in 
a letter, all about scenery and no feel- 
ings is a deal worse!” 

“Such a letter,” she goes on, “as I 
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received from you yesterday, after 
much half anxious, half angry wait- 
ing for, will read charmingly in your 
biography, and may be quoted in 
Murray’s ‘Guide Book; but for ‘me, 
as one solitary individual,’ I was not 
charmed with it at all.” 

Mrs. Carlyle, at any rate, could not 
have existed in any century but her 
own, any more than the sort of 
human letter which she creates for 
us. She inverts Jeffrey's advice to 
young writers—“If you think you 
have a good thing to say, don’t say 
it’—for she never thinks she has a 
good thing to say and always says it. 
More, almost, than any woman letter- 
writer she has humor, the most per- 
sonal of all qualities and the most 
modern, for it grows with our taste 
for character study and our sense of 
life’s incongruities. Too many things 
have already been said about humor 
and its relation to wit, but thus much 
may, perhaps, be hazarded here: 
humor is an atmosphere of the mind, 
humor is color; wit is form; humor 
has to do with the character, wit 
with the head. Madame du Deffand 
and Lady Mary wrote letters essen- 
tially witty; Mrs. Carlyle does not so 
often condense herhumor into wit; but 
she can do so whenever she wishes. 
She writes on one occasion that she 
is not up to visitors, not even to “an 
angel awares,” like G., and one might 
quote a dozen more of her racy 
phrases. Humorous description, how- 
ever, is what she enjoys, and the pe- 
culiar flavor of her humor is that it 
attaches itself mostly to the limita- 
tions of existence and to minute do- 
mestic drawbacks. “She is not what 
is called a thorough servant,” she says 
of one of her many “generals,” “but 
that will be no objection to signify, as 
I am not a thorough lady, which 
Grace Macdonald defined to be ‘one 
who had not entered her own kitchen 
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for seven years. 
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Nothing can be more succinct than 
her humor, and yet no letters seem 
more haphazard—it is one of their 
chief charms. The fact is she was a 
great artist in her own way, and her 
power of selection was instinctive; a 
much more finished production than 
when it is artificial She was quite 
as good a housekeeper of her wits as 
of her home. “It is not only a faculty 
with me,” she says, “but a necessity 
of my nature to make a great deal out 
of nothing.” Her thrift is like that 
of the bee; she darts into the centre of 
each subject she touches, and returns 
with its honey packed into the small- 
est possible space. She can be bold, 
too, and vivid in a large way when 
she attempts large subjects, as, for 
instance, in her description of Father 
Mathew’s Temperance Meeting in 
the East End; and, like most humor- 
ists, she can be sentimental—none 
more so. 

“Blessed be the inventor of photog- 
raphy!” she writes; “I set him above 
even the inventor of chloroform. It 
has given more positive pleasure to 
poor suffering humanity than any- 
thing that has ‘cast up’ in my time, 
or is like to, this art by which even 
the ‘poor’ can possess themselves of 
tolerable likenesses of their absent 
dear ones. And mustn’t it be acting’ 
favorably on the morality of the 
country? I assure you I have often 
gone into my own room in the devil’s 
own humor—ready to swear at ‘things 
in general’ and some things in par- 
ticular—and my eyes resting by 
chance on one of my photographs of 
long-ago places or people, a crowd of 
sad, gentle thoughts has rushed into 
my heart, and driven the devil out, as 
clean as ever so much holy water and 
priestly exorcisms could have done.” 

Here, as elsewhere, Mrs. Carlyle 
just falls short of the poetic; the sense 
of poetry was the one mental equip- 
ment she did not possess, and if she 
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had possessed it she would oftener 
have been able to look beyond the 
moment. “You are the most concrete 
woman I have ever known, Jane,” a 
friend once said to her; and “con- 
crete,” not “matter of fact,” is the 
word which expresses her. 

The same epithet might, with equal 
justice, be applied to another letter- 
writer and another “Jane’—Jane 
Austen. In some ways she may be 
compared to Mrs. Carlyle. Her mind 
also enjoys playing upon the limita- 
tions and inconveniences of daily ex- 
istence with sustained vivacity. But 
in her case, form, neatness, and occa- 
sionally, wit,are more prominent than 
humorous description. She has not 
so rich a nature as Mrs. Carlyle, and 
needed her own creations to bring out 
her full brilliance. Her letters are 
sprightly but rather cold chronicles of 
family plans, illnesses, meals, ac- 
quaintances—here and there epriched 
by flashes of fun and epigram and by 
the almost imperceptible threads of 
her cobweb malice, in which she 
caught so many buzzing flies. She is 
perfect in the art of implication, and 
nobody can imply a bore as merci- 
lessly as she does. 

“A widower with three children,” 
she writes, “has no right to look high 
er than his daughter’s governess;” “I 
am forced to be abusive for want of 


subject, having really nothing to 
say.” Here are a few of her noth- 
ings:— 


“Charles Powlett has been very ill, 
but is getting well again. His wife 
is discovered to be everything that 
the neighborhood could wish for, silly 
and cross as well as extravagant.” 

“« ... At the bottom of the Kings- 
down Hill we met a gentleman in a 
buggy who, on minute examination, 
turned out to be Dr. Hall, in such 


very deep mourning that either his 
mother, his wife, or himself must be 
dead.” 
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“We had a Miss North and a Mr. 
yould of our party; the latter walked 
home with me after tea. He is a very 
young man, just entered Oxford, 
wears spectacles, and has heard that 


‘Evelina’ was written by Dr. John- 
son.” 
Miss Austen seldom shows her 


sweeter side in her letters, but when 
she doesher sweetnesshas a brilliance 
which gives it a charming distinction. 
Most of them are written to her be- 
loved sister Cassandra, during their 
yearly separations. If they are some- 
times monotonous in their detail, they 
certainly have the virtue of absolute 
spontaneity. Nobody could detect a 
genius in them, still less the genius of 
the family. There are few letters 
from famous women of which this 
ean be said. Those of Charlotte 
Bronté and Mrs. Browning are indeed 
equally unconscious; but Miss 
Bronté’s letters are more characteris- 
tic of the whole woman than Miss 
Austen’s—of her passion and her aus- 
terity—while in Mrs. Browning’s we 
are aware of the poet, beside the 
lovable companion. 

There is a very different sort of let- 
ter written by the great—more edify- 
ing and intimate—which, for 
want of a better term, may be called 
the Sibylline letter. Madame de Staél 
was probably its first parent, but she 
is too much of a Muse to be reckoned 
with, and George Sand is the High 
Priestess who has given us the best 
of such oracles—a High Priestess 
rich in human love for human corre- 
spondents. Beautiful thoughts on Life 
and Death and Immortality, tender 
wisdom, eloquent political outbursts 
and pleading for freedom—such is 
the poetry in prose which makes up 
her correspondence. It is unsatisfac- 
tory to give fragments of it, and her 
letters should be read as _ wholes. 
The same cannot be said of George 
Eliot's correspondence, for she is a 


less 
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Sibyl too deeply versed in German 
philosophy, too much weighed down 
by the responsibilities of utterance to 
make a letter-writer. It is often the 
Minor Prophetesses who have the 
finer turn for expression—Fanny 
Kemble, for instance, whose letters 
frequently have the Delphic ring. 
But they are always natural, always 
abundant, and enrich us with the 
wealth of her varied experience. 
There is one large region of letter- 
writing which remains to be touched 
on, a region which lies between the 
unconscious, intimate letter and the 
conscious, literary one, and partakes 
of both; this is the world of social let- 
ters, and social letters are identical 
with the graceful correspondence of 
the eighteenth century in England. 
It was the only time when our re- 
served island could boast of an out- 
burst of letter-writing. French infliu- 
ence, French expression, and travels 
in France were then the fashion, and 
no doubt, intercourse with our neigh- 
bors schooled our taste and taught us 
to formulate more readily. The prac- 
tice of letter-writing was almost as 
universal as in Madame du Deffand’s 
France, and much less self-conscious 
than in her circles. Like their French 
contemporaries too, these English let- 
ters are typical rather than individ- 
ual. If one had to express them 
by one comprehensive epithet, one 
would choose the word “sprightly.” 
“Sprightly” often rises to “brilliant,” 
and that not only in the best hands. 
The great Hannah More, Miss Bur- 
ney, and Mrs. Piozzi amaze us by the 
vitality of their pens; but many of 
the less known ladies, Maria Holroyd 
and Mrs. Boscawen in particular, are 
not far behind, and there does not 
seem to be one of them who was 
guilty of a dull page. They always 
write letters “of the news sort,” never 
of “the inner-woman sort”—purely ex- 
ternal chronicles of external things 
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described with animation and intelli- 
gence. 

Most of the charmers of that time 
knew the same people and had the 
same tastes as well as the same style, 
so that it is often hard for the reader 
to tell one from another. Beside the 
Drums and Routs, the quizzings and 
scandals, and all the gay bustle which 
go on in their correspondence, it is 
also full of the fashionable curiosity 
about travellers, and remote facts 
from foreign lands. “Miss Harris, I 
hope,” writes one lady, “will tell you 
next winter how she skaited (sic) 
through the northern climate almost 
to every Court over frozen seas.” 
Miss Harris and her “skaiting” were 
doubtless discussed in twenty draw- 
ing-rooms, over twenty cups of bohea. 
Those were elegant days, when the 
object of life was “‘to be entertained,” 
and even Captain Cooke and his sav- 
ages were described elegantly; days 
so elegant, indeed, that we find one 
of Hannah More’s feminine  cerre- 
spondents anxious to address her as 
Hercules, but refraining on the score 
of delicacy. 

All these writers belonged to distin- 
guished circles, and the real value of 
their letters lies in their familiar pict- 
ures of great men and of great events. 
Their pages are pages of history, and 
as such they should be read. The 
presentation of some striking scene 
shows them, perhaps, at their best; 
such, for example, as the trial of 
Warren Hastings, which Hannah 
More witnessed. 

“Poor Hastings,” she wrote, “sitting 
and looking so meek, to hear himself 
called ‘villain’ and ‘cut-throat’... . 
The orator (Edmund Burke) was 
seized with a spasm .-and I did 
not know whether he might not have 
died in the exertion of his powers, 
like Chatham.” 

Mrs. More’s correspondence is not 
nearly so well known as Miss Bur- 
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ney’s, and yet, though its writer is not 
so attractive, it is quite as sparkling 
and representative. No one had bet- 
ter matter for her letters. Until her 
conversion in early middle age, she 
led a life as brilliant as it was pos- 
sible for a Sabbatarian to lead; and a 
great deal of brilliance can be put into 
six days out of seven. She spent sev- 
eral months of each year with the 
Garricks—who adored her—met every- 
body of interest, and spent her nights, 
as she tells us, “raking it” in a hack- 
ney coach with Dr. Johnson, or hear- 
ing him talk at Sir Joshua’s. She was 
a thorough blue-stocking, and much 
enjoyed stately badinage with bishops, 
or Gothic compliments from peri- 
wigged divines. 


Blow, blow, my sweetest rose, 
For Hannah More will soon be here! 


So writes the learned Dr. Langhorne 
to her, and her letters to him are as 
liturgically flirtatious as he could de- 
sire. Her correspondence does not 
show much change, even after her 
conversion, for she was one of those 
fortunate people who can regard their 
social position as a Means of Grace, 
and the more she used it the holier 
she felt. When a couple of illustrious 
Turks came to visit her, she writes, 
they sat down on the carpet and tried 
to convert her to the Koran, in return 
for which attention she pressed 
White’s Sermons upon them. It is 
true she had some passing qualms 
about Horace Walpole’s free-thought, 
but she continued her witty budgets 
to him on the chance of their effecting 
his reform—unlike her French rival, 
who would have written for the oppo- 
site purpose. The sincere Evangeli- 


calism of this busy and popular 
Pharisee makes her letters rather dis- 
tincter, perhaps also more amusing, 
than those of her amiable compeers; 
and her copious sheets to her court- 
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iers, who were often of her own sex, 
can be safely recommended as excel- 
lent company for a solitary evening 
by the fire. 

The publication of family correspon- 
dences has lately come into vogue, 
and it is to be hoped it may continue. 
We have had the private letters of the 
Verney family, and also those of the 
Newdegate ladies, first in the time of 
Elizabeth, then in the time of the 
Georges.* These simple communica- 
tions from unknown people make 
quite as valuable a chapter in social 
history as the letters of celebrities; 
more so, perhaps, because they are 
not brilliant and only give us a pict- 
ure of comfortable, average people. 
Public spirit is a rare, and may be a 
conceited quality; as a motive for cor- 
respondence it is, at any rate, impos- 
sible. But how charming would it 
be if, for any motive whatever, more 
members of more families would 
write full chronicles of their doings— 
and if other members would keep 
them! The clothes, the walks, the 
jam-making—even the jam-eating—of 
a hundred years ago are vitally inter- 
esting. It requires, of course, much 
greater self-suppression to figure 
namelessly as one of many correspon- 
dents than to write a novel—the un- 
failing vent for every young lady 
with a pen. But then, there is this 
compensation: a letter is bound to 
give pleasure at least to one, but there 
is no such certainty about a novel. 

The qualities, too, which mar a book 
may often make a letter; and letter- 
writing is the legitimate channel for 
immediate expression, of which wom- 
en feel so much greater need than 
men. Then it is a craft which is pe- 
culiarly adapted to a woman’s avoca- 
tions and the life of little interrup- 
tions which usually falls to her lot. 


2? Gossip from a Muniment Room and The Cheverels 
of Cheverel Manor, both edited by Lady Newdegate 
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There is no solemn thread of Fate to 
spin when we take up our correspon- 
dence—no thread, indeed, that we 
may not comfortably lose, and find 
again half an hour later. Letter-writ- 
ing has another advantage: it fulfils 
the first condition of any feminine oc- 
cupation; it includes men and admits 
all the finer shades of their relations 
to women. It is an interesting ques- 
tion whether women write best to 
men or to women, and one which 
either sex will probably settle differ- 
ently. It is evident enough that men 
write best to women, for women alone 
have power to draw out their tenderer 
side—to make them most themselves. 
But, excepting in love-letters, it is 
just this side which disappears when 
women write to men; chameleon-like, 
they try to write from the brain, to 
condense more, to become less per- 
sonal, and consequently, least them- 
selves. Such letters are more artis- 
tic than those they send to each 
other, but they have not the frank- 
ness and vitality that these possess. 
Lady Mary is nicer when she writes 
to her sister or daughter than when 
she writes to Pope; and Mrs. Carlyle 
reveals herself more vividly in her let- 
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ters to her Scottish women friends 
than in those to Sterling and to 
Forster. 

However that may be, a paper such 
as this can have but one endiay, a 
plea for the Employment of the Pen. 
Everybody knows the reasons against 
it. .There is no School of Art where 
we can all learn it and take ourselves 
seriously; there is no leisure; and 
there are newspapers, railway 
trains, high pressure—those often- 
quoted lions in the way. But, after 
all, there is a constant demand for 
the revival of other and less useful 
crafts—hand-looms, lace-making, and 


the like. Why not then for that of 
letter-writing, which cannot fail, as 
these do, because of insufficient 


funds? There is no real reason why 
the women of to-day should not pro- 
duce as good letters as their great- 
grandmothers, and every reason why 
they should. And if they have grown 
too far-seeing to write for the mo- 
ment, and need a nobler purpose, let 
them write for the poor, unamused 
“unborn generations” who will have 
nothing but post-cards to divert 
them. 
Edith Schel. 
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No stately pile it was with arch and dome, 
With carven capital and lofty roof, 





And pediment and column giving proof 
Of noble heritage of Greece or Rome. 
Nay, this was but a humble little home. 
Resting in solitude, apart, aloof, 
Woven of straws and twigs, and woolly woof, 
And tiny bits of moss and grassy loam. 
Yet fair it was, and marvellously wrought, 
And moulded by a robin’s downy breast, 
A busy architect, divinely taught 
To build a home wherein its young may rest. 
A last year’s nest—found in the old hedge row, 
Its only thatch a little cap of snow! 

C.D. W. 
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Past the deserts, orange-groves, and 
watered gardens, winding up and 
down between low jagged hills and 
the sea, which, against the red soil 
about Cabafial and the harbor, is often 
blood-red, suddenly, turning inland, 
we are in Valencia. It was dark when 
I reached it, and I have never seen, ex- 
cept point by point in its midst, this 
city of tall towers and blue domes. 
T have followed all its windings, and 
on every side it dwindles out to dusty 
and cheerless boulevards, a half-dry 
river-bed, gardens with palms and all 
manner of slim, feathery trees, thirsty 
for lack of rain, and gray with dust. 
It is a maze of tall and narrow streets, 
in which houses of irregular height 
and size, and color and style, follow 
one another with a uniform profusion 
of balconies, all with their shutters or 
their persianas; here and there four 
or five streets debouch into an oddly 
shaped square, for the most part a 
mere space between street and street, 
and for the most part with a church at 
one of its corners. There are whole 
streets of shops, every shop with its 
little oval signboard, painted with the 
image of a saint; every shop open to 
the street, and hung outside with 
sashes, and plaids, and lengths of 
cloth and velvet, and shawls, and 
blankets, and every kind of long, 
bright stuff. And, stagnant amidst 
the constant flowing of busy life, to 
and fro in these vivid, narrow streets, 
a beggar stands at every crossing; men 
with a horrible absence of hands, men 
without legs, men doubled up, and 
twisted into strange shapes, hopping 
like frogs, blind men, men sitting 
against the wall with cloaks drawn 
over their faces, old mer tottering 


with age, women carrying sick chil- 
dren, or with children running beside 


them with little tin plates in their 
hands. 

Valencia is both old and new, and 
much in it seems to be at once old and 
new. The people are busy, thriving, 
but they work with their hands, not 
with machinery, and they work almost 
in the open air, in shops laid open like 
Eastern bazaars, in great doorways, 
where whole families assemble with 
their chairs, or sitting on balconies, in 
the Spanish fashion, with their backs 
to the street. The women pass, bare- 
headed, in their bright clothes, on their 
tiny feet, carrying pitchers to the foun- 
tain, and pitchers of beautiful ancient 
form, like two-handed amphorez. They 
pass, dressed in black, with their black 
mantillas and their fans, on their way 
to the churches, to which they are al- 
Ways going, and from which they are 
always coming. And in the men’s 
handkerchiefs, twisted into a turban, 
with a hanging tail; in many of the 
faces, in which brown blackens to so 
dark a shade; in fingers and finger- 
nails, stained like a negro’s, I see the 
Moors, still unconquered in Spain. 

And the color! I have never seen so 
much color in any streets before, ex- 
cept indeed in the streets of Moscow, 
where it hurts. Here it is bright, mov- 
ing, not insistent, and clothing gay 
life. I like to walk in the market- 
place on a sunny morning, among 
those white stalls, set up with cover- 
ings like sails, at which brown women 
sit in their comfortable chairs, laugh- 
ing, calling to one another, fanning 
the fruit to keep off the cloud of flies 
and mosquitos. There is a ceaseless 
noise, passing, sound of voices; bright 
dresses, shawls, aprons, throng the 
pavement and the roadway; every one, 
as people do in Spain, is hurrying lei- 
surely; they are at once serious and 
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good-humored, as Spanish people are. 
And this colored crowd is moving un- 
der the shadow of the Lonja, with its 
delicate fifteenth-century Gothic (still 
as naturally as ever, the Exhange), 
and before the barbaric rococo of 
the Church of Los Santos Juanes, in 
the one spacious square of Valencia, 
where, in the days of the Cid, tourna- 
ments were held, and men have been 
burned alive. 

This living on of the Middle Ages, in 
a busy town, into the present, came 
home to me with singular force one 
Thursday morning, as I went to the 
Cathedral Square to see the Tribunal 
of the Waters. Outside the Apostles’ 
Door an iron railing had been set up 
on the broad pavement, and, within 
the railing, an old-fashioned sofa, 
semi-circular in form, had been placed; 
and at half-past eleven six old men, 
peasants, took their seats, bare- 
headed, in their peasants’ blouses. 
Then two peasants came forward, en- 
tered the enclosure, and each stated 
his case, briefly. The case was heard, 
discussed, and decided, in five min- 
utes. The six old men sat there lean- 
ing forward on their sticks, listening 
attentively, for the most part saying 
nothing, tacitly accepting the judg- 
ment of their president, a keen-faced, 
unhesitating man, who sat with his 
head bent, and his eyes raised scruti- 
nizingly, never moving from the face 
of the man before him. His decision 
has the force of law; and this tribunal, 
which, since the time of the Moors, 
has sat here every Thursday at half- 
past eleven to decide all questions re- 
lating to the watering of the lands, is 
a remnant of medieval democracy, 
peasants judging peasants, which is 
not the least surprising of popular sur- 
vivals. 

Another morning I seemed to myself 
more than ever in the Middle Ages, as 
I attended a Latin discussion in the ca- 
when D. Rafael Tarin y 


thedral, 
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Torres propounded the thesis that three 
things are needed for a perfect re- 
pentance: “oris confessio, cordis contri- 
tio, atque operis satisfactio,” and the 
Sres. Martinez and Fuset disputed the 
thesis. Against the entrance to the 
choir, over which hung a lighted lamp, 
a carpet had been laid, on which was 
placed a row of crimson-covered arm- 
chairs and a table covered with crim- 
son cloth. Opposite, immediately 
against the door of the principal en- 
trance, a movable pulpit had been set 
up, also hung with crimson, and stand- 
ing on a high wooden frame, to which 
steps led at the back. On both sides 


were benches for the audience. Six 
church dignitaries, in their crimson 
and ermine robes, sat on _ the 
seats at the table, one or two 


others at the side, and the dispu- 
tants on an ancient leather-covered 
settle on the right of the pulpit. The 
orator was led in with ceremony. He 
spoke, seated, for exactly an hour. 
After he had spoken, the younger of 
the two disputants, a man with the 
face of an intellectual fighter, rose 
with his first contra. He spoke rap- 
idly, almost disdainfully, with a sup- 
pressed smile, as he proposed his diffi- 
cult questions. I left after nearly two 
hours, while the older of the two dis- 
putants was proposing his objections. 
I found Latin surprisingly like Span- 
ish, when pronounced with a Spanish 
accent, the Spanish lisp and gutturals: 
nunquam, for instance, sounding like 
the Spanish nunca, etiam like ethiam. 
And the audience, that too re- 
minded me of what those audiences 
must have been that flocked to hear 
the Schoolmen. On and around the 
benches, in a dense mass on each side, 
were priests and students, a certain 
number of men who had probably once 
been students, and then boys, old men, 
women, beggars—people who certainly 
could not understand a word that was 
said, but gazing, and apparently lis- 
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tening, with rapt attention, as if to a 
strange religious service, quite out of 
the usual course, which it was partly 
curious and partly pious to attend. 
One old woman, not far from me, 
knelt. 

The churches of Valencia, so nu- 
merous, and filled during all the hours 
of service with so constant a devotion, 
are of but moderate value architectu- 
rally, apart from the curiosity of their 
structure, in such churches as San An- 
drés and San Nicolas, where the origi- 
nal form of the mosques, out of which 
they have been built, still persists, al- 
most unaltered. Many churches, once 
Gothic, have been spoiled out of recog- 
nition; plaster and whitewash, and 
gold paint, have been at work on al- 
most every interior; and the few good 
pictures which might be seen, the 
Ribaltas, Juanes, an interesting Goya, 
are put into dark corners, where it is 
impossible to see them properly. The 
cathedral itself, built on the site of a 
mosque, and seen at its best in the 
bell-tower and cimborio, which rise 
very effectively against different as- 
pects of the sky, has suffered restora- 
tion, and its principal entrance is now 
tawdry with meaningless ornament. 
The one satisfying piece of Gothic here 
is in none of the churches, but in the 
Lonja, with its pillars spiring to the 
roof and branching out into stone 
palm-trees, with a really broad effect 
of delicacy. Renaissance architecture 
is but just seen, in the audiencia; and. 
in the palace on which I am looking 
out as I write, a terrible example of 
eighteenth-century barocco, a very 
masterpiece of the art of heaping up 
the unnecessary. The river of Valen- 
cia, the Turia, which, strictly speak- 
ing, scarcely exists, is to me almost 
the most fascinating thing here, fram- 
ing in the picture I make for myself 
of this intricate place, with an effect 
that pleases me. The river banks, 
with their stone quays, are wide 
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enough for the Seine, and the Turia is 
a thread of water lost in the sand. 
The dry river-bed is a mass of brown 
sand, like the sea-shore; trees grow on 
each side, and grass about the trees; 
the horse-market is held here in the 
morning, carts pass to and fro, cattle 
lie there on heaped straw, soldiers gal- 
lop over it on their horses, black sheep 
wander along it in a fantastic dark 
crowd, the dust rising whitely from 
under their little hoofs. And there are 
moments when the thin stream, flow- 
ing in and out among the sand, 
touches all these colors with an ex- 
quisite light, drawing into itself the 
green of the trees, and shining dain- 
tily amidst the dust. In such moments 
one seems to see Africa, the desert and 
the oasis. 

Under a stormy sky, the river-bed 
has a wild and savage aspect, its 
brown sand reddening under the dark 
clouds, droves of black cattle roaming 
over it, the wind stirring in the leaves 
of the trees; and one night I saw 
across it one of the most original sun- 
sets I had ever seen; a sunset in 
brown. Standing on the bridge next 
beyond the Moorish “Bridge of the 
Law,” and looking towards the Gate 
of Serranos, with its fourteenth-cen- 
tury battlements, every line distinct 
against a rim of pale green sky, I saw 
the clouds heaped above them in great 
loose masses of brown, nothing but 
shades of brown, and every shade of 
brown. It was as if the light smoul- 
dered,as if an inner flame scorched the 
white clouds, as flame scorches paper, 
until it shrivels into an angry, crack- 
ling brown. Under these loose masses 
of brown cloud, the battlemented gate, 
the tall houses, a square and narrow 
tower which rose beyond them, dark- 
ened to exactly the same color in 
shadow; and all but the upper part 
vanished away into complete darkness, 
which extended outwards over the 
trees on the quay, and over a part of 














the dry river-bed, coming suddenly to 
an end just before the water began. 
The thin stream was colored a deep 
purple, where the reflection of the 
clouds fell right upon it;and higherup, 
where a foot-bridge crossed the river, 
reversed shadows walked in greenish 
water, step for step with the passers 
on the bridge. It was long before the 
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light faded out of the clouds, which 
sank to a paler and paler yellow; and I 
stood there thrilled with admiration 
of those violent and daring harmonies, 
which seemed to carry Nature beyond 
her usual scheme of color, in what I 
could not help almost hearing as the 
surge of a Wagnerian orchestra. 
Arthur Symons. 
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Bleak lies the road along the mountain height, 
f Melting in lengthening distance dim and gray, 
The heavenly vision flashes on our sight 
Only to fade away, 
And faltering we delay; 
Fair is the valley—very green and fair— 
Our tired feet are fain to linger there! 


Across the plains the winds are blowing chill, 
Yet fiercely at the noontide burnt the sun, 
Point after point we strive to gain, and still 
Another lies unwon, 


Breathless and faint we run; 
Until the hopes that cheered us almost seem 
The fleeting fancies of a fevered dream. 


Then we will follow. 


The Argosy. 





Nay, though we stumble, though our hearts may ache, 
The city that we seek has but one road, 
He who has suffered all things for our sake— 
Himself the Son of God— 
This very pathway trod, 
And as He passed, He left as His decree 
For all who love Him, “Follow after Me.” 


What though over-borne 
Each with his burden, soil’d with dust and heat, 
Above the misty hills shines clear the dawn 
That leads us to His feet. 
Then shall their rest be sweet 
Who well have kept through loss and toil and strife 
The straight and narrow way whose gate is life. 


Christian Burke 
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THE PLACE OF MAN IN THE UNIVERSE. 


In his lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Sir Robert Ball, lately Astrono- 
mer-Royal in Ireland, and a man 
with a singular capacity for “popu- 
larizing” science without debasing it, 
stated that we now knew the exist- 
ence of thirty millions of stars or 
suns, many of them much more mag- 
nificent than the one which gives 
light to our system. The majority of 
them are not visible to the eye, or 
even recognizable by the telescope, 
but sensitized photographic plates— 
which are for this purpose eyes that 
can stare unwinking for hours at a 
time—have revealed theirexistence be- 
yond all doubt or question, though 
most of them are almost inconceiv- 
ably distant, thousands or tens of 
thousands of times as far off as our 
sun. A telegraphic message, for ex- 
ample, which would reach the sun in 
eight minutes, would not reach some 
of these stars in eighteen hundred 
years. The human mind, of course, 
does not really conceive such dis- 
tances, though they can be expressed 
in formule which the human mind 
has devised, and the bewildering 
statement is, from one point of view, 
singularly depressing. It reduces so 
greatly the probable importance of 
man in the universe. It is most im- 
probable, almost impossible, that 
these great centres of light should 
have been created to light up nothing, 
and as they are far too distant to be 
of use to us, we may fairly accept 
the hypothesis that each one has a 
system of planets round it like our 
own. Taking an average of only ten 
planets to each sun, that hypothesis 
indicates the existence, within the nar- 
row range to which human observa- 
tion is still confined, of at least three 


hundred millions of separate worlds, 
many of them doubtless of gigantic 
size, and it is nearly inconceivable 
that those worlds can be wholly de- 
void of living and sentient beings 
upon them. Granting the to us im- 
possible hypothesis, that the fius: 
cause of the universe is accident, a 
fortuitous concourse of self-existent 
atoms, still the accident which pro- 
duced thinking beings upon this little 
and inferior world must have fre- 
quently repeated itself; while if, as 
we hold, there is a sentient Creator, 
it is difficult to believe, without a 
revelation to that effect, that he has 
wasted such glorious creative power 
upon mere masses of insensible mat- 
ter. God cannot love gases. The 
high probability, at least, is that there 
are millions of worlds—for, after all, 
what the sensitized paper sees must 
be but an infinitesimal fraction of the 
whole—occupied by sentient beings, 
probably mortal in our sense, as all 
matter must decay, certainly finite; 
and then what is the relative position 
of mankind? If he dies at death, man 
is a member of a weak tribe of ani- 
mals with inferior physical powers, 
with keen brains but very poor nat- 
ures, with a very short life, and so in- 
significant in numbers that it seems 
at first sight possible—we write with 
all reverence—-that be might be for- 
gotten even by God. We know, or 
think we know, from Revelation, that 
he is not forgotten; but there is no 
natural reason why he should not be, 
in the sense that any one of the small- 
er forest tribes of Africa may be 
forgotten by the most learned of 
geographers or most benevolent of 
philanthropists. We can conceive no 
thought more depressing than this, of 
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the contemptible insignificance, the 
almost invisibility, of man among the 
myriads of sentient creatures of 
whom he knows, and while he re- 
mains here will continue to know, ab- 
solutely nothing. His fate is the fate 
of an animalcule, such as science sus- 
pects to exist, below detection or ob- 
servation by the most’ searching 
microscope. How an unbeliever can 
be grateful to the astronomer we can- 
not imagine, any more than we can 
imagine how men who see in mankind 
only superior animals, can conceive 
of humanity as a worthy object of 
worship. We had rather worship the 
sun, or space, which at least is grand 
in this, that it contains all that exists. 

It is only by believing that the 
human being has a spirit, and that it 
continues to exist after death, that 
man can in any degree regain his im- 
portance in the scheme of things. 
Even then, he is but one among many 
myriads of competitors, and in no 
way the centre or flower, as he now 
thinks himself, of creation; but still 
he may be an important being, last- 
ing for countless ages, capable 
through those ages of perpetual ad- 
ditions to his powers, and of becom- 
ing through all that time of more use 
in the work of the universe. He is, 
from the astronomer’s point of view, 
of sufficiently little use now, for he 
only cultivates, and in cultivating 
uses up, a single grain of sand. We 
know nothing about it, of course, ex- 
cept that man exists after death, 
which we hold to be proved at once 
by Revelation, and by the perpetually 
repeated experience of a few persons 
to whom it has been given to see 


dimly and for a few moments beyond 
the veil which seems to the majority 
to drop at death and to be so impene- 
trable; but it is difficult to believe 
that anything created—and the spirit 
is as much created as the body—can 
remain stationary 


in condition, as 
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even inanimate matter does not do. 
Why should it, when there must be so 
much, not only to know, but to do, in 
this illimitable universe? The popu- 
lar notion that man, once escaped 
from the confinement of the body, 
does nothing except sit on a cloud and 
sing psalms to the glory of a God 
whose glory is so perfect without him 
that he was content when man was 
not in being, rests upon no evidence, 
whether of reason or Revelation, and 
seems to us derived either from man’s 
long experience of overtoil and mis- 
ery, and his enjoyment, therefore, of 
their absence, or from the inherent 
Asiatic dislike of exertion. Why 
should we not work for ever as well 
as now? If man can live again, and 
grow in that new life, and exert him- 
self to carry out the always hidden, 
but necessarily magnificent, purpose 
of the Creator, then, indeed, his ex- 
istence may have some importance, 
and the insignificance of his place of 
origin be forgotten. For he has an in- 
herent quality which does not belong, 
so far as the mind can see what 
must always remain partially dark, 
even to the Divine, he is capable of 
effort, and in the effort and through 
the effort not only of growing greater 
than before, but of adding force to an 
inanimate thing like his own body. 
What if that power of effort should 
be slowly aggrandized until man, now 
a little higher than the monkey, be- 
came a really great being? There is 
a field for hope in that speculation 
which is limitless, and, dreamy as it 
seems, it is at least more reasonable, 
if the existence of spirit is conceded, 
than the popular belief upon the sub- 
ject,—that singular compound of rev- 
erence, laziness, and intense delight 
at the prospect of escape from all the 
miseries inherently connected with 
this present life. Some day or other 
the great teachers of theology will, 
we believe, take up this subject with 
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enthusiasm and with powers to 
which, of course, we cannot pretend. 
They have grown out of the crude no- 
tions of heaven and hell as the place 
of harps and the place of fire, but 
they have not yet replaced them by 
any definite teaching. By and by they 
will, we think, see that in falling into 
their present vagueness they have 
thrown aside their strongest weapon 
for the conversion of the world, and 
will once more examine and state 
strongly the little that Revelation 
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teaches on the subject—it is pot noth- 
ing—and the little more that can be 
deduced from admitted facts by hu- 
man reason, and then tell us in clear 
words what they think. When they 
do, they will be startled to find how 
strongly human interest in their 
teaching has revived, how fierce will 
be the controversy as to the accuracy 
of every sentence they utter. They 
tell us enough of the Whence, but are 
too cautious about the Whither. 








THE NEW 
In the middle of last August a dis- 
covery of considerable interest to as- 
tronomers was made at the Urania 
Observatory, Berlin. A new planet 
was discovered. The importance of 
the discovery does not, however, en- 
tirely lie in the fact that a new mem- 
ber has been added to the solar sys- 
tem. During a period of just over a 
century such an event has repeatedly 
occurred. In 1782 Sir William Her- 
schel discovered Uranus, a large plan- 
et more distant from the sun than any 
planet previously known. On the first 
night of the new century Piazzi dis- 
covered a small planet in the region 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter. It had long been the idea of as- 
tronomers that this region was too 
vast to be entirely unoccupied by 
planets. There seemed to be a break 
in the series. Nearest to the sun is 
Mercury, then Venus; next comes the 
Earth, then Mars; then, after a double 
interval, Yupiter. Piazzi’s new planet 
turned out, however, to be too small 
to be a worthy companion of the other 
known planets. In rapid succession, 


however, more small planets were dis- 
covered, and the obvious suggestion 


PLANET. 


was that a planet of respectable size 
had broken up. More and more plan- 
ets were discovered. It soon became 
too troublesome to follow them all. It 
even became too troublesome to name 
them. After the first few had been 
discovered, numbers were used for 
ready reference. Now letters are 
used. The new planet is called DQ. 
The rate at which new planets are dis- 
covered may perhaps be best illustra- 
ted by remarking that there is already 
a planet DR. Interest in the discov- 
ery of minor planets was, however, al- 
most destroyed by the discovery of an- 
other large planet, Neptune, further 
away even than Uranus, in 1846. 
Considering that several hundred 
minor planets are known, it may be 
asked why the discovery of planet DQ 
should be thought so interesting as to 
be worthy of a paragraph in the news- 
papers. The reason is, that the orbit 
of the new planet lies between the 
earth and Mars, instead of between 
Mars and Jupiter, as is the case with 
all the other minor planets. This fact 
alone places it in a separate category, 
and entitles its discovery to rank in 
importance next after the discoveries 
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of Uranus, Neptune, and the first few 
minor planets. But the comparative 
nearness of the new plaret is of inter- 
est in other ways than as a mere 
anomaly, a kind of record-breaking. At 
intervals of a little more than two 
years the new planet comes into oppo- 
sition to the sun—that is to say, the 
earth lies very nearly between the 
planet and the sun. It will be readily 
understood, by drawing two circles 
with the same centre to represent the 
orbits of the earth and the planet 
round the sun, that it is in this posi- 
tion that the planet’s distance from 
the earth is least. When, however, an 
opposition occurs in January the dis- 
tance is unusually small, for the planet 
does not move in a circle round the 
sun, but in an ellipse, and it will then 
be in that part of the ellipse which is 
nearest to the sun. These conditions 
are fulfilled in 1900, though the oppo- 
sition in that year will by no means be 
exceptionally favorable. It will be 
looked forward to by astronomers 
with considerable interest, for the 
planet will then supply a means of de- 
termining the sun’s distance from the 
earth with at least as great accuracy 
as any other method available. New- 
ton’s law of gravitation determines ac- 
curately the plan of the solar system, 
but it does not give its scale. The 
scale can only be determined by meas- 
uring one line or distance, and all other 
distances are then immediately deter- 
mined. When the favorable opportu- 
nity arrives, astronomers will try to 
measure the distance of the new 
planet. The principle of the method 
in which this will be done is this: Two 
observers at some considerable dis- 
tance from each other will see the 
planet in slightly different directions, 
the difference in direction being, of 
course, the angle at the planet formed 
by the two lines of sight drawn from 
the two observers to the planet. Asa 
refinement on the method, it may be 
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mentioned that it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to have two observers, since 
the rotation of the earth on its axis 
will in a few hours carry an observer 
several thousands of miles away from 
the position in space that he occupied 
earlier in the evening. .Now, if this 
angle can be measured, the distance of 
the planet is known, and the nearer 
the planet the bigger the angle will be, 
and the easier to measure. The dis- 
tance of the sun is supposed to be 
about ninety-three million miles, but 
this estimate may, possibly, be wrong 
by about a quarter of a million miles. 
The new planet may be the means of 
reducing this uncertainty. 

The brightness of the planet, of 
course, varies considerably with its 
distance from the earth and its posi- 
tion relatively to the sun. When at its 
nearest it will probable be visible with 
opera-glasses, not, however, in all 
probability, to the naked eye. It is 
not expected that it will even then be 
more than a point of light. Its diame- 
ter, by a very rough estimate, may be 
put down as twenty miles, and at a 
distance of twelve million miles—the 
nearest it ever reaches—twenty miles 
is not large enough to measure. Find- 
ing the distance of the planet from 
the earth is, in fact, finding how big 
the earth (in diameter 8,000 miles) 
looks from the planet, and even this 
will be difficult. To measure twenty 
miles at the same distance is alto- 
gether out of the question. 

The planet is now too faint to he 
seen. It may, however, be photo- 
graphed; in fact, it was in this way 
that it was discovered. A _ photo- 
graphic plate attached to a telescope 
moved by clockwork to follow the ap- 
parent diurnal motion of the stars 
from east to west was exposed to the 
sky. The stars are thus made to ap- 
pear at rest, and are seen on the nega- 
tive as round points. The planet, how- 
ever, is moving, and appears to trail 
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across the plate. Hundreds of minor way, but none so remarkable as this 
planets have been discovered in this one. 
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FROM FOREIGN PARTS: A SONG OF DEVON. 


I was wanderin’ dro’ the thicket. hot and wet, and night a- 
comin’: 
All to once I yeard a cricket set to drummin’, drummin’, 
drummin’. , 
Her buzzed so gude and neighborly I laughed aloud to hear, 
I zimm’d ’twas engine dreshin’ wheat to home in Devon-sheer 
Here us has no ice nor snow, 
Like in purty Devon. 
Oh, to hear the cattle low, 
Winter nights in Devon! 
“Hark the herald angels sing’”’— 
Mother with her Christmasing, 
Boys all slidin’ ring-a-ring 
On our pond in Devon. 


Now the winter days be come, you beside the barn, 
Fill the dresher, make her hum, fed with yellow corn. 
Red the field, and green the bank, sun in mist a-settin’, 
Frost in air and smoke lieth low,—and I lies here a-sweatin’. 
Shorter grow the afternoons 
(Ricks beside the linhay). 
Karly shine the winter moons 
(Ricks beside the linhay). 
Far along the howlets whoopin’, 
Milkmaid calleth coop, coop, coopin’, 
Sweet red cows to farmyard troopin’ 
(Ricks beside the linhay). 


Home-brew zider soft as cream, blaze of ashen logs, 
Our little maids like cherubim round the fire-dogs: 
But hereaway—I could ha’ cried, ’twas just a-goin’ home, 
I seed un so distinckly when I yeard yon cricket drum. 
Here there be no winter days, 
Same as home to Devon. 
Never see the wood-fire blaze 
(Jolly land of Devon!) 
Here the niggers call me “Zir,”’— 
Oh, to be a laborer, 
Back again amid good cheer— 
Back to jolly Devon! 


Blackwood’s Magazine. Edward A. Irving. 








